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The Brannan plan 


Epitor: The article by Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan which 
appeared in the May 21 issue of 
America is the best brief explanation 
I have seen of the so-called “Brannan 
Plan” for agriculture. 

This plan is one of the most cleverly 
prepared statements ever to come out of 
Washington. Hardly a single angle— 
economic or political—has been over- 
looked. There is nothing very new or 
original in the plan. It’s just that 
farmers are asked to relinquish in- 
dividual freedom of action in favor of 
more government control. But there is 
a favorable point I wish to emphasize. 

Currently, and during the months 
ahead, one of the best things which will 
come from announcement of the plan 
will be its great educational impact. 

I am glad to see that the plan gives 
prominence to the importance of a good 
diet for all Americans, based on animal 
products and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. During recent years it has been 
my privilege to write and speak 
throughout the country on the subject 
of “Animal Agriculture—Key to Better 
Living.” This simply means the greater 
domestic production of animals and ani- 
mal products. This would mean in- 
creased use of pasture, forage crops 
and grain products by livestock. The 
debate on this feature alone will create 
widespread awareness of the need for 
and practicality of improving the diet 
of all of our citizens. 

Since farmers and all other Ameri- 
cans are now accustomed to subsidies 
and various types of economic controls, 
the question raised by the Brannan 
Plan is merely one of degree: that is, 
do we want more and almost complete 
control by government—nationalization 
of agriculture, in effect—in return for 
guaranteed prices? Although this point 
has not been clearly spelled out, the 
controls and requirements which a 
farmer would have to accept to benefit 
from the “Brannan Plan” are much 
more severe than have ever been pro- 
posed before. Actually, with such a pro- 
gram, consumers would get most of the 
direct benefits, and the farmer most of 
the blame! 

I should like to see farmers, as well 
as other groups in our economy, more 
willing to stand on their own feet. In 
effect, farmers under the plan now pro- 
posed would be trading their freedom 
for a government check. This should 
sharpen the issue to every thinking 
farmer and other good citizen through- 
out America. 


ll 


I believe that something much less 
severe can eventually be worked out 
satisfactorily. 

Karu D. Butter, President, 

American Institute of Cooperatives 

Washington, D. C. 


Farm income vs. urban 

Epitor: The article by Charles F. Bran- 
nan, Secretary of Agriculture, is inter- 
esting and informative and, in my 
opinion, makes out an excellent case 
for his proposed program. 

Mr. Brannan made a statement to the 
effect that, when agricultural cash in- 
come reached its all-time peak last 
year, the total income of persons on 
farms was only $909 per capita, where- 
as the corresponding income for non- 
farm persons was $1,569 per capita. 
That statement prompts a question. 

Could last year’s purchasing power 
of the typical city-dweller have really 
been as much greater than that of the 
typical farmer as the contrast between 
the respective per-capita incomes of 
$1,569 and $909 seems to suggest? 

My impression is that in 1948 the 
typical city-dweller’s $1,569 could not 
have been worth much more net than 
the typical farmer’s $909, after the 
urbanite had paid for those items of 
food, clothing and living quarters for 
which the farmer did not have to make 
corresponding expenditures. Is that im- 
pression seriously mistaken? Or did the 
typical city-dweller really have, on the 
average, $660 more than the typical 
farmer to spend for milk, butter, eggs, 
vegetables, fruits, meat, grain products, 
house-maintenance, etc.? 


Somehow it seems to me that those. 


per-capita income figures of $1,569 and 
$909 may not be properly comparable. 
[I am raising this question in the hope 
of obtaining some information and not 
because of any opposition to Mr. Bran- 
nan’s proposed program. 
Joun J. Iaco 
Baltimore, Md. 


Correction 

Epitor: May I call attention to two 
errors which crept into the review of 
my book, Timeless, which appeared in 
the May 21 issue of America? The 
number of pages in the book is 203, not 
256; the price is $3, not $3.50. In view 
of the very kind words of Mr. Alfred 
Noyes about the book, I do not wish 
to appear captious. I merely feel that 
you will wish the information to be 
correct. 

Prince NicHoLas TCHKOTOUA 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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The pact nears ratification 

The Senate Foreign Relations’ Committee’s unanimous 
approval of the Atlantic Pact seems to presage ratification 
by a vote that may approach the 85-5 count in favor of 
the UN Charter. Debate will probably be perfunctory. 
Serious opposition may be expected only from the hand- 
ful of Senators who fear, with Senator George, that the 
Pact will operate automatically, and that the President 
will be able to use American troops without a con- 
gressional declaration of war. The 28-page Committee 
report on the Pact, published June 7, attempts to ease that 
fear by interpreting Article 5, “the heart of the treaty,” 
to mean that nothing in the treaty increases or decreases 
the Constitutional powers of either President or Congress 
or changes the relationship between them. When report- 
ers asked Committee chairman Tom Connally how he 
would answer on the floor the question as to who sends 
the troops into action, he replied: “We shall answer that 
when we come to it.” This is the basic constitutional ques- 
tion that was raised in the debates on the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and on the UN Charter, and has 
thus far defied satisfactory solution. While Congress has 
the Constitutional power to “declare war,” it is an his- 
torical fact that the Executive has almost invariably in- 
itiated the use of American armed force abroad. In the 
circumstances of lightning aggression which will un- 
doubtedly open the next war, if it comes, he will probably 
have to do it again. Senator Vandenberg said in the 
Senate Nov. 5, 1944: 

There is a distinction between the rights of the Chief 

Executive as Commander in Chief to use the armed 

forces for the emergent defense of the country and 

the right to declare war, which is an exclusive con- 

gressional function. J do not know whether it is pos- 


sible to draw a line between those two things by 
textual definition. 


We hope ratification of the Pact will not be delayed by a 
fruitless search for such textual definition. 


The Supreme Court on the defensive 

The winter, 1949, issue of Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Duke University’s law journal (Duke Station, 
Durham, N. C., $1), may be somewhat unseasonal, but 
its recent appearance marks a turning point in the way 
secular law reviews are handling the issue of “Religion 
and the State.” Edward S. Corwin contributes the leading 
article, a strengthened and documented revision of his 
article in Thought last December. In comparison, the 
article by Milton Konvitz of Cornell University makes a 
very poor showing. He criticizes the Catholic position 
without even making a feint in the direction of Dr. Cor- 
win’s searching analysis of the weaknesses of the Everson 
and McCollum decisions. The surprise of the issue is 
Alexander Meiklejohn’s paper on “Educational Coopera- 
tion between Church and State.” From an admittedly 
“nonreligious” standpoint, Dr. Meiklejohn declares: 
“Thomas Jefferson should not be listed as the original 
opponent of the ‘released time’ plan. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that he was one of its first advocates.” 
He has little regard for Justice Frankfurter’s handling of 
history: 
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COMMENT 











Our question is, then: If government aid to the 
sects treats them equally, are such aids banned by 
the First Amendment? It would seem that, in rela- 
tion to this question, the facts which Justice Frank- 
furter offers, if they prove anything at all, tend to 
prove the exact opposite of what he is saying. Surely, 
the statement that President Grant wished to amend 
the Constitution to give it a certain meaning [i.e., 
prohibiting the use of public funds for “sectarian” 
education] gives no evidence that it already had that 
meaning. 


Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., presents a brilliant 
critique of the Court’s reasoning. He shows, for example, 
that in so far as James Madison favored absolute separa- 
tion of Church and State, the absoluteness came from 
Madison’s view of religion as a purely private affair. 
This is a personal theological belief, and has no place in 
a democratic constitutional system. 


Are Catholics consistent on Federal aid? 

William A. Mitchell of Duke University reviews the 
history of attempts to pass Federal-aid-to-education laws. 
These attempts go back as far as 1881. Dr. Mitchell finds 
the official Catholic attitude on these measures rather in- 
consistent. We opposed Federal aid until recently, on the 
ground that it presented the danger of Federal control 
and invaded the rights of the States. When, however, bills 
were finally proposed providing aid to nonpublic schools, 
we shifted over to a position of support, apparently 
having lost our scruples about Federal control and States’ 
rights. There are two explanations of this seeming in- 
consistency. In the first place, we should have made it 
clear from the beginning that our basic objection to most 
Federal-aid measures rested on their injustice—the ex- 
clusion of nonpublic schools. We tolerate this injustice 
in State laws because we cannot do anything about it. 
That is no reason why we should tolerate its spread into 
the Federal system, which has historically been much 
fairer to us. Secondly, Catholics as well as others have 
shifted since 1933 from a States’ rights to a more na- 
tional view of our Federal system. The Democratic Party 
as a whole has made this shift. The Republicans opposed 
Federal aid under Harding, though they are now among 
its supporters. Is this mere inconsistency, or a recogni- 
tion that the scope of social problems has become more 
national? Dr. Mitchell completely neglects the factors 
which explain why the country as a whole, Catholics in- 
cluded, has changed its approach to all social problems. 
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Communists to jail 

Long-suffering Judge Harold R. Medina, after repeated 
warnings to cease their “tactics of obstruction,” finally 
cited three of the defendants in the New York loyalty trial 
for contempt of ceurt and sent them to jail. John Gates, 
editor of the Daily Worker, was remanded for thirty days 
for refusing to answer a question under cross-examina- 
tion. For protesting the Judge’s action in an insulting and 
demogogic way, Henry Winston and Gus Hall were re- 
manded for the remainder of the trial. Naturally these 
men are all “martyrs.” The communist-dominated Ameri- 
can Labor Party called Judge Medina’s action “judicial 
tyranny.” Henry Wallace, who is talking more and more 
like a communist stooge, denounced the Judge’s decision 
as “shocking.” He is singularly silent about the kidnaping, 
torture and judicial murder behind the “Iron Curtain.” 
The Daily Worker went to town. From this time on the 
country can look forward to a series of those windy 
demonstrations which the Communists are able to stage 
at the drop of a hat. We doubt whether the average 
American will be impressed by all this mock indignation. 
If he has followed the trial of the eleven Communists in 
the daily press, his sympathies will go out to Judge 
Medina, who tolerated their unruly behavior longer than 
most judges would have. The communist defendants prob- 
ably staged this act to force the Judge’s hand. 


Orchid for Business Week 

Under the heading “Quote-of-the-Week,” Business 
Week for June 4 ran the following excerpt from Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer’s address on May 27 to the Iron and 
Steel Institute: 


Few of us run any immediate personal risks in con- 
nection with the encroachments of communism, al- 
though many are willing to express their opinions. 
. .. There are men in this country who have risked 
much. I refer to leaders of unions . . . who have 
risked their positions, their incomes, and in some 
cases their bodily safety. 

The ranks of labor are marked for the first attack 
of the Communist, and he is skilled in making it 
appear that labor leaders who may be fighting com- 
munism are in some way failing in their duty to their 
fellow workers. . . . 

Businessmen should recognize that the vanguard 
of our battle with communism is in the ranks of 
labor, and credit for much of the success in the fight 
should go to members of organized labor. . . . 


We heartily congratulate the editors of Business Week 
for this friendly gesture toward the nation’s labor leaders. 
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It reflects a deep insight into communist strategy and a 
sympathetic understanding of one of the most difficult 
problems facing the leaders of American unions. We 
should like to see more of this kind of writing in business 
publications, and in labor publications, too. There is al- 
together too much class consciousness in the press of both 
groups, much of it a relic of the past and more a habit of 
speech than anything else. Even though the writers them- 
selves do not take them seriously, their mutual recrimina- 
tions erect an obstacle to the sympathetic understanding 
of one another’s problems which is essential to industrial 


peace. 


No peace in Palestine 

It looks as though the Palestine problem will come up 
again in the United Nations General Assembly next Sep- 
tember. So little has been achieved by the Conciliation 
Commission sitting in Lausanne that UN’s Secretary 
General Trygve Lie sent his executive assistant, Andrew 
W. Cordier, over to Switzerland on June 8. His job is to 
expedite decisions on boundaries, the refugees and the 
status of Jerusalem. The week before, the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, representing over 
200 non-Catholic religious groups, submitted to the Con- 
ciliation Commission a memorandum underlining anew 
the Christian factor in the Palestine question. The re- 
ligious issues at stake, the memorandum declared, call for 
the full application of Articles 18 and 19 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. International responsi- 
bility, the memorandum continued, must be exercised not 
only over the Holy Places but also over the community 
in which they are located, particularly the Jerusalem 
areas, The international Protestant organization called on 
Israel to honor the pledge given at the UN General As- 
sembly session in Paris last fall to restore properties 
seized for governmental or military purposes. “Bitter 
disillusionment in the face of so many false promises” 
was expressed by Msgr. Albert Gori, O.F.M., Custos of 
the Holy Land, in a recent pastoral letter. The Catholic 
prelate complained of open hostility displayed by Israel. 
A dispatch to the Times of London on June 6 reports 
that a group of Jewish religious zealots, known as the 
Guardians of the City, has declared war against the 
“pagan” Jews of Jerusalem and, by methods often as 
violent as those of terrorist organizations, is attempting 
to impose upon them its religious practices. Only genuine 
internationalization of Jerusalem and its environs can 
bring peace to the Holy City. Only prompt justice can 
save the refugees. The charity dispensed by the Pontifical 
Mission for Palestine, with Msgr. Thomas J. McMahon 
as president, is pathetically inadequate, despite the gener- 
osity of American Catholics and the labors of 2,000 
lay and religious workers in the field. 


Nationalism as a communist peril 

“A corrupt political dictatorship” was the best Dr. 
Bedrich Bruegei, acting chief of the Czechoslovak mis- 
sion in Berlin, could say of his Government after he fled 
to Western Germany. Dr. Breugel’s letter of resignation, 
dated June 4, supplied facts and figures to prove that his 
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country’s economy is being milked for Russian profit. 
His testimony supplies further evidence to support the 
request of the Young Men’s Business Club of New Orleans 
for the removal of the Czechoslovakian Exhibit from the 
International Trade Mart in New Orleans. Trade with 
Czechoslovakia, argued the New Orleans organization, 
would be “feeding ammunition to aggressive interna- 
tional communism.” An admitted aim of the formation 
of a National Front in Germany, proposed in the June 1 
issue of the Cominform journal, is to gain greater pro- 
duction of German industry for Russia’s economic advan- 
tage. Dr. Breugel’s complaint that the Prague puppets of 


the Kremlin are smothering the spirit of Czechoslovakia . 


indicates the enduring force of nationalism obstructing 
Soviet plans. In Budapest Matyas Rakosi is denouncing 
“chauvinism” among Hungarian Communists, indicating 
that Titoism is an infectious disease. From Belgrade Tito 
is promoting his national communism in the satellites 
with language broadcasts that surpass the “Voice of 
America.” Moscow has had to insist on the disciplining of 
Gomulka and Minc in Poland, Rajk in Hungary, Kostov 
in Bulgaria, Patrascanu in Rumania. Premier Gottwald 
of Czechoslovakia was kicked upstairs to the presidency. 
A recent issue of the Cominform journal admits the peril: 
“Although the bourgeoisie have been defeated in the 
people’s democracies, nationalism today is the main 
danger to the successful construction of a new state.” 


Nationalism as a communist weapon 

A docile “National Church,” a ready instrument of 
communist policy and propaganda, has been a persistent 
goal of the Politburo. In Czechoslovakia these days the 
regime is appealing to “patriotic Catholics and clergy” 
to join its campaign against Archbishop Beran and the 
“war-mongering, reactionary Pope and hierarchy.” The 
Ministry of Education in Prague has announced that in 
the future only those announcements and directives will 
have legal validity which have been printed in the Catho- 
lic Church Gazette, a publication of the Ministry. Even 
the Hungarian Government did not forbid Cardinal 
Mindszenty to communicate with his priests and to make 
parish changes. The Czechoslovak Government is attempt- 
ing to prevent all contact between the bishops and the 
Holy See, imitating the tactic of the Communist regime 
in Rumania, where all communications to Rome must 
pass through the Foreign Office. The 200,000 Uniates of 
Slovakia under Bishop Paul Gojdic are being pressured 
to join the Soviet-controlled Orthodox Church, a national 
component of the “Religious Cominform.” Speaking in 
his cathedral on Pentecost Sunday, harassed Archbishop 
Beran recalled the strengthening power of the Holy Spirit 
in the Apostles. “We, too, must be valiant defenders of 
the truth,” he declared. “We must not allow ourselves 
to be tempted by money or anything else.” 


British rail strike 

Traditionally, Britons of all classes flee the cities over 
the three-day Whitsuntide week-end—Pentecost, to us— 
to soak up sunshine on the beaches. This year, though 


the sun shone gloriously, thousands of them stayed glumly 
at home. They stayed at home because, for the third 
successive Sunday, engineers and firemen refused to move 
trains throughout the eastern and northeastern parts of 
the country. The workers, normally responsible men, were 
angered by the reintroduction of pre-war schedules oblig- 
ing them to spend occasional nights away from home. 
They voted, against the wishes of their leaders, to defy 
the Government, absolutely refusing to work until man- 
agement revoked the rule. When the Railway Execu- 
tive—the Board which manages the nationalized railways 
—retaliated by threatening to close down the entire east- 
ern railway system, the men replied by approving the 
extension of the week-end strikes to the western railway 
region. Of all the editorial comment in the British press, 
which has been generally critical of the strikers, we liked 
best the advice which the London News Chronicle offered 
the men: 
Surely, nationalization implies putting the nation’s 
interests first, above all sectional claims; and social- 
ization means being social, and there could be noth- 
ing less social than an unofficial strike at a time 
when the country is struggling to get on its feet. 
The point is well made. By and large British workers 
favor the Labor Party’s nationalization program. In do- 
ing so, many of them apparently do not understand the 
implications of socialization and the added responsibili- 
ties it imposes on all concerned. There is a big job of 
education to be done here, a job that cannot be postponed 
if the Labor Party hopes to make its program of public 
ownership work. Whatever the outcome of the present 
strike, it emphasizes again that nationalization is not the 
easy answer to worker unrest which some imagine it 
to be. 


Is marriage a “private affair”? 

With one marriage in three ending in the divorce 
courts, and with most divorce actions carried through by 
means of perjury and collusion, a brilliant remedy for 
these evils has been proposed in certain legal circles: 
make divorce easier. If adultery is the only cause for 
divorce recognized by the state, a brisk trade in fake 
adulteries will spring up, and the perjury-and-collusion 
racket will flourish. But if divorce is granted on easier 
terms, the racket will wither away. So also, we may re- 
mark, will the family, and perhaps the state. Tinkering 
with divorce laws, however, is mostly a closing of the 
stable door when the horse is gone, as Michael F. Walsh, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
points out in St. John’s Law Review for April, 1949 (96 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y.). His article, “Mar- 
riage and the Civil Law,” shows that since the state rests 
solidly on marriage and the family, the state has an 
interest in preserving these institutions. The tradition of 
law in the West has never regarded marriage as a merely 
private contract, voidable at will by the simple consent 
of both parties. Marriage has a public interest, and the 
state has always made itself a third party to the marriage 
contract. Judge Walsh’s contention is that in modern 
American jurisprudence the state is practically abandon- 
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ing its function and allowing marriage to fall to the level 
of a private contract. There is much more agitation about 
regularizing and rationalizing divorce procedure than 
about measures to prevent marital frictions from reach- 
ing the divorce-court stage. The roots of divorce are 
economic, moral, psychological and sociological. The ex- 
amination of the incidence of these causes, and the 
education of prospective spouses in the true nature of 
marriage, says Judge Walsh, is the logical way to begin 
a study of the divorce scandal. 


Clare Sheridan’s pilgrimage 
If you are looking for the information, Clare Sheridan, 
the sculptress, is living in Galway. (You recall, of course, 
the three beautiful Jerome sisters of New York, one of 
whom was her mother. Sons of the other two were Shane 
Leslie, the poet, and Winston Churchill.) Galway would 
not have suited her so well in the early days, when she 
modeled the head of Lenin in the Kremlin, but she has 
traveled—spiritually—a long way since then, and is now 
portraying personages very different from Lenin. Her 
spiritual pilgrimage began when she made her first statue, 
one of Our Lady and Child, as a memorial to her son, 
during the Second World War. She carved it from a tree, 
since she could get no other kind of material. “I hoped 
it would do for others what it has done for me,” she said, 
and added: 
From out of a tree, from out of that sacred emblem 
of the Cross, I would bring forth the soul of love 
translated into material form through my heart’s 
sorrow. Before my chisel received its first mallet 
blow, I knelt, and with my forehead rested against 
the rugged trunk, I invoked divine help. It is no 
mean work for a woman; I prayed for strength to 
persist, hour after hour, day after day, wielding a 
two-pound mallet and stopping only when strength - 
ebbed or chisels blunted. 
Well, Cousin Shane admired the statue and was awed by 
it. After the faith had come to her and she had been re- 
ceived into the Church by the Bishop of Assisi on the 
Feast of St. Clare, Cousin Winston greeted her “with 
open arms,” all smiles. “I know,” he said, “what you’ve 
been up to all this time,” and proclaimed to all present 
that she had done the right thing. You will find her story 
and reproductions of that statue and some others in 
Liturgical Arts quarterly for May. From the beauty and 
dignity of her work, you can easily figure how one woman 
managed to find her way to the faith through art. 


Statues and invective 

After all, there is nothing unusual in people finding 
their way to the faith through art. One wonders, however, 
if anyone will ever find a way to the faith through some 
of the comments on art, and religious art at that, which 
occasionally emerge from the Catholic press. Obviously, 
when you hold an exhibit of religious statuary, such as 
that which was held at the DeMotte Galleries in New York 
under the auspices of the Liturgical Arts Society in Janu- 
ary and February of this year, there will be no two 
opinions alike as to the merit of its various offerings. 
That such differences are not only inevitable, but were to 
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be welcomed, was part of the idea of the exhibitors (Am, 
12/25/48, p. 313). The project was pioneer work with 
a vengeance. There was plenty of honest praise and blame, 
like and dislike. In general, the reaction on the part of 
the public, clergy and lay, was much more favorable than 
any had dared to expect. The young people, particularly, 
registered on the credit side. Ordinary workmen who hap- 
pened into the exhibit hall were among the most apprecia- 
tive. Most of the models exhibited have already been pur- 
chased by pastors or by different religious institutions. 
All this, however, highlighted something that had little 
to do with the merits of the exhibit itself: the violent, in 
some cases practically scurrilous, invective with which the 
reports and press photos of the exhibit were received by 
several of our various diocesan Catholic papers. None 
of the writers who indulged in this abuse seems to have 
viewed the exhibit in person. A distant one went so 
far as to return a mild explanatory protest with the blunt 
notation that the matter was “not even debatable,” at 
the same time refusing to let his name be mentioned. 
Eccentric criticism is, however, simply the occupational 
hazard of any systematic attempt to stimulate creative 
craftsmanship in the religious field. They harm their 
authors more than they can possibly harm the cause. 


Glamor girl at ninety-one 

Do you ever get that “I’m-not-so-young-as-I-used-to-be” 
feeling? Cheer up. On the vigil of Pentecost a youngster 
of ninety-one, Mrs. Helen Preston Keating of White 
Plains, N. Y., sat down at the piano in a studio in Man- 
hattan to play through five double-faced recordings. One 
of America’s long-time readers, John L. Steinbugler of 
Brooklyn, had persuaded Mrs. Keating to preserve her 
playing for her grandchildren. He had met Mrs. Keating’s 
daughter, Mrs. Madeline Scott, in the choir of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception at Westhampton Beach, 
N. Y., where both families summered. Once Mr. Stein- 
bugler heard Mrs. Keating play the piano, he determined 
to have recordings made. Without music, since her eye- 
sight failed her some years ago, she played her own com- 
position, a beautiful four-part Mass in E-Flat, a Prelude of 
her own, a series of Irish jigs, Gottschalk’s Lullaby and 
several waltzes. After the hour spent at the piano making 
records, she played a series of pieces by Mozart, Chopin 
and Beethoven. “Her technique was incredible for a wo- 
man of her age,” according to Mr. Steinbugler; “her in- 
terpretation very beautiful, and her repertoire apparently 
boundless.” Irving Spiegel in the New York Times said: 
“The power she imparted to chords, her unerring ac- 
curacy in rapid passages, belied her years.” John Kenny, 
the studio engineer, was equally impressed: “I have re- 
corded everything from swingeroo to blues singing, but 
this is the most wonderful experience I’ve had.” Here is 
the grand total of Mrs. Keating’s achievements: she has 
been caressing the ivories since the age of five; she re- 
covered from a severely injured wrist two years ago; and 
at ninety-one she has stayed at the keyboard two hours, 
recording for half of that period. Harry Rowe Shelley 
made recordings at eighty-nine, but that feat has now 
been bettered by two years. 
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Following up the excellent statement on Federal aid to 
education made by Rep. Eugene J. McCarthy, mentioned 
in last week’s issue, a still more searching examination of 
two pending bills on that subject was later made by the 
Rev. William E. McManus, assistant director of the 
Education Department of the NCWC. 

Father McManus prefaced his remarks by listing five 
Basic Principles and two sets of Policies, which in them- 
selves are a whole philosophy of state-school relations. 
Among many points he made was the important one that 
education is not a political function of the state, “as 
[are] other activities that need public support and con- 
trol.” It is the expressed philosophy of many proponents 
of pending bills that education as such is a political func- 
tion like any other. This is what makes some of these 
bills so dangerous to society as we know it. 

In the light of these Principles and Policies, Fr. Mc- 
Manus then embarked on a devastating examination of 
the two bills, S. 246 and H.R. 4643. He supplied the 
House subcommittee holding the hearing with two tables: 
1) showing, State by State, the annual saving to taxpayers 
made by the parochial schools (total: $488,750,292.90) ; 
and 2) showing the curious functioning of the “counting- 
in” and “counting-out” process used by the bills. 

In brief, this latter means that in estimating the 
amounts given each State, the total child population (in- 
cluding nonpublic school children) was “counted in.” 
The immense sum of $17,605,772 would go to the States 
by “counting in” the nonpublic school children, who 
would thereafter be “counted out” to that precise amount, 
since no money would go to them. 

“The bills are supposed to equalize educational op- 
portunity,” said Father McManus; “actually they would 
produce greater inequalities of opportunity.” He showed 
how both bills “either disregard or violate the very prin- 
ciples which justify Federal aid to education,” and in 
other ways than by restricting aid to public-school chil- 
dren, which latter course, however, he showed to be “un- 
just, arbitrary and dangerous.” 

At the end, he summed up his position. “The NCWC,” 
he said, “reiterates its position that public and parochial 
schools are both eligible claimants to Federal aid”; and 
it “maintains that at the very minimum” Federal aid 
must include funds for “school services” to nonpublic- 
school pupils. (School services include transportation, 
textbooks, health examinations, etc.) For his own part, 
he recommended a substitute: school-house construction 
as the most practical project, but restriction of aid to 

needy States, and 75 per cent to teachers’ salaries. 

Father McManus was not fighting for money, but for 
a principle, the violation of which in this case might 
lead to similar violations in other areas of the social- 
welfare field. This to me was the most important of the 
many good points he made. Witrrip Parsons 


Summer Occasions: Fourth Annual Convention, Catho- 
lic Theological Society of America, June 27-29, Hotel 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio (write the Secretary, 
c/o The Sign, Union City, N. J.) . . . 34th Annual Con- 
vention, National Catholic Women’s Union, in conjunc- 
tion with Catholic Central Verein of America, Aug. 6-10, 
Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco (Bill Scanlon, 515 Ho- 
bart Bldg. San Francisco 4). 

> The Rev. John B. Grellinger, of the staff of St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed Titular 
Bishop of Syene and Auxiliary to Bishop Stanislaus V. 
Bona, of Green Bay, Wis. The appointment was made 
public by the Apostolic Delegate June 8, reports NC 
News Service. Bishop-elect Grellinger was born in Mil- 
waukee, November 5, 1899, attended Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, was ordained in Rome July 14, 1929. 
> Christian labor mediation boards and social action 
seminars will be established in every diocese of the 
American zone in Germany, under the auspices of the 
U. S. Military Government, as a result of a special pro- 
ject worked out by Rev. George Higgins. Father Higgins, 
assistant director of the Social Action Department, 
NCWC, is in Germany as a consultant to the religious 
affairs branch of USMG. 

> The work of the Bavarian religious affairs branch of 
USMG (each state in the U. S. zone has it own branch) 
is reported for NC News Service by Richard Reid, editor 
of the N. Y. Catholic News. Its purpose is “to cooperate 
with the churches in the moral and spiritual reconstruc- 
tion of Germany.” The Bavarian branch is headed by 
Dr. James M. Eagan, from 1936 to 1946 professor of 
history at the College of New Rochelle, a Catholic col- 
lege for women near New York. The branch cooperates 
in publishing the Catholic Worker, to stimulate Catholic 
interest in labor unions, which have largely been in the 
hands of the Socialists. It also asserted the right of the 
German people to have the kind of schools they desired; 
and denominational schools have been recognized. 

P A protest against proposed legislation banning inter- 
racial marriage in South Africa was issued jointly by the 
leaders of five Protestant Churches and Most Rev. 
Francis Henneman, Catholic Bishop of Cape Town, re- 
ports CIP Press Service. The Dutch Reformed Church, 
largest Protestant group in South Africa, did not sign 
the protest. Bishop Henneman has previously protested 
the Apartheid (segregation) laws and other discrimina- 
tions again the natives of the Cape, declaring them to 
be opposed to Christian teaching. 

> Most recent news to hand of Catholic Student activity 
comes from Batavia, where a Federation of Catholic 
Student Groups has been established. So far the Federa- 
tion consists of the St. Robert Bellarmine Society at 
Batavia, the St. Thomas Aquinas Society at Bandoeng 
and the St. Luke’s Guild at Soerabaya. C.K. 
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Private interest and 


public welfare 


Inspired by a speech on economy which Senator Byrd 
made in the Senate on May 6, the Omaha World-Herald 
(circulation of morning and evening editions each slight- 
ly over 100,000) decided to conduct a poll among its 
readers. In its issue for May 11 appeared a ballot on 
which were listed six Federal spending measures currently 
before the Congress. In every case the estimated cost of 
the program was appended. Readers were asked to ex- 
press themselves for or against the programs and send 
their marked ballots to their Representative or to their 
Senators. On May 27 Senator Wherry read into the Con- 
gressional Record a tabulation of the 6,003 ballots which 
he received. The vote was overwhelmingly against all the 
programs. 

Commenting on the poll, the Council of State Cham- 
bers of Commerce in its bulletin, Federal Spending Facts, 
for June 6, said that it proved that “when given the 
facts on an issue, the American people can be depended 
on to respond with characteristic common sense.” In 
the context, by “facts” the Council meant the “costs” of 
the various programs. It “proved” its point by citing the 
results of another poll, covering pretty much the same 
ground, which made no mention of costs and which 
showed a two-to-one majority in favor of the proposals. 

We hope that the Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, in assessing the results of the World-Herald poll, 
is as wrong as it can possibly be. Among the measures 
which the Nebraska voters rejected were the European 
Recovery Program (costing $5.5 billion for fiscal 1950) 
and arms for the North Atlantic Pact nations (costing 
an estimated $1 billion for fiscal 1950). The voters 
turned thumbs down on ECA by the crushing margin 
of 4,927 to 833. They were only slightly less emphatic 
in their opposition to arms for our European friends. 

Now we have no way of knowing who the people were 
who clipped the ballot from the World-Herald, filled it 
out and sent it on to Senator Wherry. Probably they do 
not represent a fair cross-section of Nebraskans. Cer- 
tainly every communist citizen of that fair State would 
consider it his duty to participate in such a poll, as would 
every confirmed pacifist. And it is likely that those who 
favor ECA and arms to back up the North Atlantic Pact 
did not bother to register their opinion. 

If, however, the poll was reasonably representative, 
and if the voters were persuaded to take their stand by 
the “facts” in the case, that is, by the “costs” of the pro- 
grams, then the conclusion which follows is not the opti- 
mistic one drawn by the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce, but one which is truly frightening in its 
implications. It is this: the American people will reject 
any program, no matter how essential to the nation’s 
well-being and security, if it involves large-scale spend- 
ing and heavy taxes. They will place their individual 
self-interest, or what they imagine to be their self-interest, 
ahead of the national welfare. 

That is a libel on the intelligence and good will of 
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the American people. Granted that a conflict frequently 
exists between private interest and public welfare. Grant- 
ed, even, human nature being what it is, that often 
enough the first tendency is to subordinate public wel- 
fare to private interest. When the chips are down, when 
the people have access to all the facts, we believe that 
they will “respond with characteristic common sense.” 
They will not make their decisions exclusively in terms of 
dollars and cents. They will consider also whatever 
social and political issues may be involved. 

The vast majority of people in this country want ECA. 
They want the Atlantic Pact. When they understand the 
issue, they will favor arms for Europe. The Omaha 
World-Herald poll gave a different result because it was 
slanted to do so. In stressing the costs of these programs 
to the exclusion of every other consideration, the W orld- 
Herald was playing with loaded dice. It got precisely the 
result it wanted. The Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce made their point with the same dice. 


Xavier and Japan 


Francis Xavier must have smiled as he looked down on 
the cordon of motorcycle cops blasting its ear-splitting 
way through New York’s tangled traffic to clear a path 
for the car carrying his own right arm from La Guardia 
Field to the Jesuit church on 16th Street that bears his 
name. “A saint in a hurry,” the Spanish dramatist 
Peman had called him; and indeed the rumor of nations 
that knew not Christ drew him ever on like a magnet. 
He was a man who knew what created goods are for. 
Since the Japanese were not impressed when he appeared 
among them as a poor and simple missionary, he returned 
to them as a grandee, flourishing royal commissions and 
rattling seals. Doubtless, had they been available in the 
sixteenth century, he would have had motorcycle cops 
too, sirens and all. 

With Xaverian speed the right arm that poured the 
baptismal water on so many thousand pagan heads was 
flown across the Pacific to the celebration in Japan, 
which began on May 29, of the fourth centenary of the 
saint’s arrival there in 1549. There, in the pilgrimage 
train, it visited all the cities where Xavier had preached 
Christ to the Japanese. 

An amazing man, this Francis Xavier. He did not 
speak the Japanese language well. He misunderstood the 
customs of the Japanese, their philosophy, their theology. 
By birth, background and education he was as ill- 
equipped to evangelize an Oriental people as a man might 
well be. Yet he won his way into Japanese hearts and 
founded a Christianity that, when Japan closed its doors 
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on the world, survived for two hundred years without 
priest or bishop, sustained by the living faith that Xavier 
planted. The answer to that riddle lies in the saint’s great 
personal charm, his unconquerable optimism and his un- 
quenchable devotion to Christ and the souls He died to 
save. 

Here is a patron for Americans trying to raise a new 
Japan from the ashes of the old. If we build, like him, 
on the rock of Christian principles, our work will endure, 
as his has endured while the pagan empire collapsed into 
smoking rubble. 


Ireland and the Atlantic Pact 


In a last-minute move on May 2, the British Government 
announced that the bill it was introducing on the next 
day to recognize the Irish Republic would contain a 
clause guaranteeing the perpetuity of the Government of 
Northern Ireland, which rules the six counties cut off in 
1920 from the rest of Ireland. This move was in contra- 
vention of an agreement between the Irish and British 
Governments to consult together concerning the parallel 
legislation to be introduced in their respective parlia- 
ments on the occasion of the setting-up of the Republic. 

Since this raises the Partition question, which is the 
sole stumbling block in the way of Ireland’s adherence 
to the Atlantic Pact, it is worth considering what kind of 
government the British are guaranteeing in Northern 
Ireland. That government was set up by the British in 
1921. In 1922 it passed a Special Powers Act, which 
became permanent law in 1933—an act giving the Gov- 
ernment unlimited power of arresting and imprisoning 
without trial persons it deems dangerous to the state. The 
Government is little more than the state organ of the 
Orange Order, a virulently anti-Catholic body. Of the use 
of these Special Powers by the Northern Government, 
Britain’s National Council for Civil Liberties—which in- 
cluded people like George Bernard Shaw, Lady Astor, 
the late H. G. Wells—had this to say in its report on the 
anti-Catholic riots in Belfast in 1935: 


Through the use of the Special Powers, individual 
liberty is no longer protected by law, but is at the 
arbitrary og age of the Executive. This abroga- 
tion of law has been so practised as to bring the 
freedom of the subject into contempt. 
In the summer of 1947, some two hundred members of 
the British Parliament, which retains suzerainty over 
Northern Ireland, tried to have the British Government 
do something about this long-standing denial of civil 
liberties, but Mr. Attlee did not seem interested. In fact, 
at no time in the past twenty-seven years has the British 
Government lifted a finger to protect human rights in 
Northern Ireland. Its present action is a gratuitous insult 
to the Irish people and their Government, for existing 
legislation rendered the addition of the offensive clause 
completely unnecessary. 

History would seem to be repeating itself. After the 
First World War, when the United States was debating 
the League of Nations, Irish-American opinion was in- 
flamed against the League by Britain’s denial in Ireland 


of the “right of self-determination” she was proclaiming 
for Europe. At the present moment, with the Atlantic 
Pact under consideration, Britain has gone out of her way 
to anger Irish-Americans by her disregard for “the prin- 
ciples of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of 
law” which the Atlantic Pact, according to its Preamble, 
is designed to safeguard. 

The Irish Government understandably feels that to 
sign the Pact under these circumstances would be tanta- 
mount to underwriting the existence of Partition for the 
next twenty years. 

In view of the paramount importance of building a 
strong defense against communist aggression, it has been 
argued that Ireland should waive such considerations 
and sign the Pact. It would be more logical to urge first 
that Britain show some concern about the denial of civil 
liberties in Northern Ireland. Surely we should ask Eng- 
land to be just before we ask Ireland to be generous. 

It needs only a glance at the map to understand the 
strategic importance of Ireland in the Atlantic defense. 
Since the United States will bear so great a share of that 
defense, it would seem that our Government has sufficient 
standing to offer its services towards mending a situation 
that threatens to leave a dangerous loophole in the At- 
lantic armor. 


Compromise labor law 


What the Senate must decide, as it undertakes to write 
new labor-management legislation, is whether the 1949 
law should be patterned on the Wagner Act or the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The failure of the House to agree on a bill 
indicated to both labor and management that neither 
side could hope to obtain its full demands. The stark 
choice between the Taft-Hartley Act and a mildly amended 
Wagner Act was seen to be unrealistic. Spokesmen for 
each measure in Congress have accordingly shifted their 
positions, 

The Administration leaders are now disposed to accept 
five amendments to the Wagner Act in addition to those 
originally proposed in the Thomas-Lesinski bill. These 
amendments 1) impose an obligation to bargain on 
unions as well as on employers; 2) guarantee to em- 
ployers the right to “free speech”; 3) require both unions 
and employers to file financial statements; 4) extend the 
duty of making non-communist affidavits to employers; 
5) provide for Government seizure of plants to head off 
national emergency strikes. Senator Paul Douglas, of 
Illinois, who has taken the lead in sponsoring the amend- 
ments, looks upon them as “an attempt to harness the 
realities.” Most of his colleagues, however, seem to regard 
them as a compromise designed to win a dozen Repub- 
lican votes. 

Senator Taft has met this challenge by consenting to 
twenty-eight changes in the Taft-Hartley Act. Among 
the more important are these: 

1. Unions are not made liable for acts of members 
solely on the ground of membership. 

2. The autonomy of the NLRB’s general counsel is re- 
voked. 
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3. Economic strikers who have been discharged may 
vote in a collective-bargaining election. 

4. Employers as well as union leaders are obliged to 
take a non-communist oath. 

5. The ban on the closed shop is somewhat relaxed. 

6. A secondary boycott is allowed when work is shifted 
from a struck plant to a non-struck plant. 

7. The NLRB may continue to seek injunctions in 
certain unfair labor practice cases, but mandatory in- 
junctions, which under the Taft-Hartley Act apply solely 
to unions, are abolished. 

Even though these changes would improve the T-H 
Act, it is doubtful whether the Taft “compromise” would 
lay a solid foundation for constructive industrial relations. 
The unions remain solidly opposed to Taft-Hartley in 
any shape or form. Even if this opposition is unreason- 
able, it will remain an insuperable obstacle to industrial 
peace. More important still, the changes do not affect the 
fundamental nature of the Act, which remains an exces- 
sively legalistic law incorporating a negative and essen- 
tially pessimistic approach to industrial relations. Assum- 
ing a continuation of the spirit of class rivalry, which 
too often in the past has turned the marketplace into a 
battleground, the sponsors are more concerned with 
writing rules for the struggle than in removing its causes. 

On the other hand, the Thomas-Lesinski bill, as amend- 
ed by Senator Douglas and his colleagues, reinstates the 
optimistic philosophy of the Wagner Act. It is a renewed 
act of faith in collective bargaining. Nevertheless, in the 
light of current realities, it does not afford sufficient pro- 
tection to the rights of union members, of employers 
and of the public. The Sims bill, which narrowly missed 
passage in the House, is closer to what the country needs 
today. In the event that neither Senator Douglas nor 
Senator Taft can swing the necessary votes, it offers an 
acceptable compromise. 


The woman who waits 


Writes one of our feminine readers in a letter to a mem- 
ber of our staff: 


I so greatly enjoyed your June 11 article on the Cana 
Conferences. Married folk, young or old, do need to 
appreciate the real vocation to which God has called 
us. This brought another thought to my mind. Some 
of my friends and classmates have never entered the 
married state, although they are not Religious. Some 
few, as far as I know, were never interested in mar- 
riage, and were quite content to carve out careers 
for themselves in the busy world. Others did care, 
and harbor a brooding resentment that they have 
remained through the years in the class of those who 
were “never asked.” They wonder just what prepara- 
tion—4a la pre-Cana—they should have made for the 
particular lot that has fallen to them. Perhaps this is 
an idle question, but I wonder if some of our Cath- 
olic spiritual writers have been thinking along these 
lines. 
We can assure our correspondent that spiritual writers 
are concerned about the “unmarried state.” La Vie Spiri- 
tuelle, a monthly published by the Dominican Fathers in 
France, presented several essays under the general title 
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“Involuntary Celibacy: A Vocation,” in its issue for 
April, 1949. It also carried a list of books and articles 
dealing with the various factors—psychological, social, 
theological, ascetical—that touch on the very real problem 
of the “woman who waits.” 

The problem is more acutely felt in Europe than it is 
with us, owing to the losses which the Second World War 
inflicted upon the male population. Difficult living condi- 
tions and general postwar depletion seem to have affected 
the mortality of men in Europe more severely than that 
of women. Nevertheless, no country is without the many 
women who wonder just how they can best adjust their 
lives to what, in one sense, is a strange contradiction. 

The young girl’s life, as one of the authors of these 
essays remarks, is completely pointed to the married state. 
“The essential mission of the great mass of women is 
necessarily that of marriage and motherhood. This is as 
it should be, if the human race is to survive.” From early 
youth women learn to cultivate the human and spiritual 
values suitable for matrimony. The pulpit, with rare ex- 
ceptions, presents to her only two alternatives: matrimony 
or a life in religion. Yet if she selects, as she usually does, 
the first of these alternatives, she has no choice, nor can 
she have, as to the concrete time or circumstances when— 
if ever—that choice is to be fulfilled. 

Unless she is to languish like the Lady of Shalott, she 
must plan for her life of unwanted celibacy so as to make 
it useful for herself and a service to God and country. 
How is she to reconcile these apparent contradictions in 
her life, see God’s Providence working through it all, and 
develop a genuine sense of a lay vocation to which she 
can dedicate her life? 

The authors of these essays believe that the possibility 
of such an unwanted celibacy should be frankly faced 
early in a girl’s life, with immense courage and with 
constructive plans. They believe that as long as it lasts, 
it is not impossible to impart to such a life the spirit of 
Christian virginity, even though a woman does not intend 
to live in it indefinitely. They believe, too, that marriage, 
if it does eventuate, will be all the richer and nobler a 
union as the result of such strong spiritual preparation. 
Again, the woman who under these difficult and uncertain 
conditions has learned to see God’s hand working may 
find that it has led providentially to a new and more ma- 
ture outlook upon the happiness to be found through life 
in a religious community. 

Certainly, the individual gains nothing by trying to 
dodge the question or pretending that it does not exist. 
All of us, however lowly, have a right to expect from the 
Church some indication as to just how the circumstances 
of our particular lives may be made most fruitful for our 
own selves and for the good of others. Divinely inspired 
charity can reorganize our lives and orient them to ever 
wider horizons. 

The rapidly changing world imposes some new hard- 
ships upon the modern woman; but it also opens up new 
perspectives in which her essential womanhood can find 
a sublime expression. It is the duty of clergy and laity 
alike to activate the sense of vocation of unmarried 
women in useful and rewarding enterprises. 
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Your old clothes 
are beautiful! 





Mary Tinley Daly 





Mas. STOKES waited impatiently for Nancy to 
get home from high school to open her letter—a letter 
from Europe—from Germany! Why, Nancy knew no one 
in Germany—at least her mother had never heard her 
speak of anyone there. To complicate the mystery, the 
letter had been addressed in care of a prominent depart- 
ment store in Washington, then redirected to the Stokes’. 

Finally Nancy came home. She opened the letter, won- 
dering who could be writing to her. 

Dear Nancy [she read]: You will be surprised to 
hear from me, a German girl unknown to you, but 
when I found your name in the beautiful green coat 
you sent I wanted to give you my thanks. The name 
of the store where you purchased the coat was on 
the label, and I hope the store will send this letter 
to you. 

I think, my dear friend, that your coat saved my 
life during this winter of bitterest cold. We have 
been almost without fuel and I suffer with a lung 
trouble. 

When one lives in a country like this, with little 
heat in our homes and schools and few warm cloth- 
ings, it is hard to study or to think of anything but 
the cold and the hunger. We are a little hungry all 
the time and very hungry sometimes. 

But my beautiful warm green coat has been the 
brightness of the winter. For it I thank you, my dear 
Nancy, from the deepness of my heart. 

Gratefully yours, 
ELIZABETH 
Nancy and her mother looked at each other. 

“Did you... ?” they both asked. 

“Why, that’s the green coat you had at boarding school, 
with your name tape in it,” said Mrs. Stokes. “But J 
didn’t send it overseas. I gave it to the janitor’s wife 
for her daughter.” 

That evening Mrs. Stokes telephoned the janitor’s wife. 

“Didn’t your daughter like Nancy’s green coat, Mrs. 
Hogan?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Hogan. “But another lady 
gave Grace a coat too so I sent yours where it would 
help somebody else. No girl needs two coats. You didn’t 
mind, ma’am?” 

Of course Mrs. Stokes didn’t mind, and the phrase 
“No girl needs two coats” stuck in her mind. Guiltily she 
thought of the closets in her apartment, crowded with 
unused garments, and of Elizabeth’s pathetic letter. 

The next day she went through those closets. There 
were coats, suits, dresses, shoes—all things she and Nancy 
probably would never wear again. They were all service- 
able, but without “the new look.” Then, too, there were 
suits that Mr. Stokes could no longer wear—not since he 
had gained that extra fifteen pounds. Again she tele- 
phoned the janitor’s wife. 


Mary Tinley Daly, wife of newspaperman John Daly 
and mother of six children, is the author of the weekly 
column, “At Our House,” syndicated by NCWC Fea- 
ture Service. In March, 1948, she received from the 
National Catholic Conference on Family Life one of 
six medals awarded writers for contributions to Catho- 
lic literature on marriage and the family. 


“I have some more things for overseas, Mrs. Hogan,” 
she explained, “but I don’t know how to go about sending 
them. Of course, our church had a drive some time ago, 
but that’s over now...” 

“But the need isn’t over,” said Mrs. Hogan. “And the 
packing is easy. All you have to do is put them in a box 
that will reach New York all right—they’re repacked 
there anway. Just send the box to War Relief Services- 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 52-15 Flushing 
Avenue, Maspeth, L. I., New York.” 

“Sounds simple,” Mrs. Stokes said, writing down the 
address. “And if you, with all the apartments you have 
to clean each week, and your own family to care for, 
can do it, I’m sure I can manage.” 

“If you want to know how the whole thing works,” 
said Mrs. Hogan, “you can find out at the National 
Council of Catholic Women, right here in Washington.” 

Mrs. Stokes did want to know “how the whole thing 
works” and called at the NCCW. There she was given 
tags to simplify her packing—tags addressed to the War 
Relief Services—and was shown letters from overseas 
desperately crying for help. 

Mrs. Stokes soon found that her apartment was be- 
coming a collection center as she told her friends what 
she was doing. Busy days were ahead. They collected, 
mended and sent off frequent bundles and found that the 
bother and cost were slight compared to the satisfaction 
of doing a worth-while task. 

Fortunately for the destitute victims of war in Europe, 
there are countless groups such as Mrs. Stokes’ through- 
out the United States—women who have taken upon 
themselves this task of Christian charity. 

The clothing campaign of the NCCW, conducted 
through its hundreds of affiliated organizations, has al- 
ready brought into the warehouses of War Relief Serv- 
ices-NCWC a million and a quarter pounds of wearable 
garments. These millions of garments have all been dis- 
tributed through the agencies of charity of the Church 
in necessitous lands. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the fourth year of the 
continuous “Children in Need” clothing campaign of the 
National Council of Catholic Women there is still a steady 
stream of gifts of used clothing. Not a day passes which 
does not see unloaded in the warehouse of War Relief 
Services-NCWC at least forty cases of used clothing from 
women’s groups in various parts of the country. 

It is amazing to many that after so many months of 
working and collecting, the Catholic women still maintain 
their mending, sewing and collecting groups. 

To help such groups, the National Council of Catholic 
Women has issued a booklet of patterns for garments 
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and a list of the most necessary articles of clothing. These 
will be sent free of charge by NCCW, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 

This is all along the line of the “Adopt a European 
Family” plan sponsored by NCCW, but it does not in- 
volve so much responsibility. True, there is not quite the 
personal satisfaction, since donors seldom hear from the 
recipients of their kindness. They don’t get to know and 
become friends with their particular victims of war, as 
do the people who write to the National Council of 
Catholic Women and “adopt” a specific family, but they 
can be very sure that their donations all reach needy 
persons on the other side. 

In a way, gifts to the Children in Need Campaign 
are close to the gospel ideal of giving without hope of 
gratitude or reward. It is a great tribute to the Catholic 
women of America that they continue year after year 
to give in this way. 

Let’s trace Nancy Stokes’ green coat, for instance, from 
the time Mrs. Hogan took it, with other garments, to her 
Iccal postoffice in Washington, D. C. The next day the 
box reached the NCCW warehouse in New York. There 
all the garments were sorted and the green coat was 
placed in a huge box marked, “Coats, size 14.” A request 
had come from Germany for coats of all sizes. So to 
Germany it went on the next boat—not wandering all 
around Europe in boxes of miscellaneous clothing where 
it might remain unused while little Elizabeth, with “a 
lung trouble,” shivered for want of a coat. It got to 
Elizabeth when she needed it. 

The only trouble is that the need still exceeds the 
supply. The people in charge of disbursements in Europe 
are deeply grateful for the steady flow of clothing coming 
from America, but they are overwhelmed at the im- 
mensity of the task of providing for the thousands of 
needy, many of whom lost everything in the war and 
have not as yet been able to provide for themselves. 

Take Germany: Rev. Alfred Schneider of the War 
Relief Services, recently returned from Berlin, reports 
that NCWC contributions of food, medicine and clothing 
afford a sufficient supplement to the regular ration to 
enable a large number in Berlin’s institutions for chil- 
dren, of aged and infirm, to keep functioning. Besides, 
through the German Catholic Charities, or “Caritas,” it 
aids innumerable private families and people. 

The July, 1948 currency reform, a step in the right 
direction for the reestablishment of German economy, has 
wrought great hardship on agencies such as these, nearly 
wiping out their financial resources. They can exist and 
continue work only by the meager credit issued by the 
Social Ministries and small contributions of an im- 
poverished people. Hence, their need for help from 
abroad is more urgent than ever. 

Nor does this distressing situation exist only in Ger- 
many. Msgr. Jakob Weinbacher, head of Caritas in the 
Archdiocese of Vienna, tells of Caritas’s work in the dis- 
tribution of relief gifts from foreign countries, among 
which by far the largest contribution came from the 
United States—more than 1,000 tons of food and 66,700 
articles of clothing during the year 1948. 
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Msgr. Weinbacher says that one of the encouraging 
phenomena is that the Catholic population of Austria has 
learned to cooperate in alleviating the widespread distress 
and that even those who have little are finding ways and 
means of helping others. He cites, as an example of this 
spirit, a young student of philosophy who offered his un- 
salaried services to Caritas by way of thanks for having 
received a badly needed warm overcoat. 

A field representative of NCWC gives a first-hand 
report from France: 


The nuns who visit the sick and poor, and who have 
the orphanages and the old folks’ homes, distribute 
the material; so we know to a teaspoonful what be- 
comes of everything. In Laon I visited hospitals and 
orphanages. Hundreds of hospital beds have no 
sheets whatsoever. In one place the Sisters were 
making toddlers’ clothing out of red-and-white 
checked gingham table napkins. There are eight 
million bombed-out families in France, two million 
completely bombed out, so nothing is left. 


The gratitude of the French for what War Relief Services- 
NCWC has done, he added, is simply overwhelming, but 
the job is far from finished. 

And Italy—sunny Italy. What is the picture there? 
Alba I. Zizzamia, writing in the Catholic Charities Re- 
view, April, 1948, gives the picture as she saw it on a 
visit there: 


Malnutrition and weariness are written on the faces 
of at least half the people riding the buses and 
trolleys. Some are obviously ill. There are still num- 
bers of undernourished and ragged children and 
older boys wandering the streets. The director of 
American Relief for Italy estimates that there are 
200,000 abandoned children—this notwithstanding 
the fact that the country literally abounds in chari- 
table institutions, all bulging at the seams. . . . 
Sickness and hunger have produced the usual con- 
sequences of social and moral delinquency. Take the 
Borgata of San Basilio. All the relief that comes is 
supplied by the Ladies of Charity or is distributed 
by the pastor of its church, Don Filiberto. Com- 
munists are very active propagandizing the com- 
munity, but when it comes to material assistance, 
their chief staple is promises. “Even they come here 
when they need help,” Don Filiberto remarked with 
a quizzical grin. 
That old coat that might cause you to lose face on your 
own block may cause a Communist to lose face in Italy. 
Take the situation in Poland, as another example. 
The Southern Messenger for December 30, 1948, quotes 
George M. Szudy, War Relief Services representative in 
Poland: 


When peace came in 1945, Poland found itself help- 
less and devastated. It was the country that had suf- 
fered most in Europe from the standpoint of physical 
destruction. There was not a person in Poland whose 
life had not been altered by the war, because of time 
served in labor and concentration camps, the death of 
loved ones, the destruction of homes or the loss of all 
material possessions. 

Mr. Szudy then tells of supplies coming through War 

Relief Services, a total of ninety-one shipments, valued 

in Poland at nearly ten million dollars, enabling Polish 


Caritas to expand its work to 4,500 parishes for relief 


of orphans, crippled children and the aged. 
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Reports like the foregoing should open our eyes to the 
horrible state of affairs throughout Europe and make us 
wonder and sympathize all over again with the people— 
ordinary people like ourselves—who are suffering mate- 
rial want and in their confusion are lured by the false 
hopes and promises of communism. We must pray for 
these people too, but there is something else we can do, 
something that involves only a slight amount of work. 

We can send to the National Council of Catholic 
Women, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C., for the name of an individual family to whom we 
can send occasional parcels of food and clothing, and 
encouraging letters. 

We can ask NCCW for the booklet of patterns for in- 
fants’ and children’s clothing. Then we can get busy 
sewing—and get our friends to sew, too—and send the 
new clothing to the Storeroom of the Holy Father, at the 
New York address in the next paragraph. 

We can pack up used clothing and send it to War 
Relief Services-NCWC, 52-15 Flushing Avenue, Mas- 
peth, Long Island, New York. 

Every summer a special drive is stressed—an activity 
that does not require meeting in groups or sewing. In 
the summer of 1948 a special appeal was launched by the 
NCCW for new clothing to fill the Storerooms of the Holy 
Father. These Storerooms are located in Vatican City, 
and are the means of allowing the Pope, as the loving 
Father of Christendom, to answer personally the many 
appeals from despairing people. Men and women in an 
with no clothes, not even 
rags, to wrap the little one -G a> RN 

¢ AN 
ters to someone they feel will 
not turn away from them. 
Holy Father has been able to answer in a personal way 
such appeals as those from the homeless Arabs, living 
yard goods will help in the general program of rehabili- 
tation sponsored by women’s Catholic groups abroad, 


extremity of need, when all other human agencies have 
failed them, often appeal directly to the Holy Father— 
a mother awaiting a child, 

in; mothers of large families 3 . 

who see their little ones face 

the winter without a coat or 

shoes; orphans who send 

their own heart-breaking let- 

More than a million brand new garments came into 
the War Relief Services-NCWC warehouse in an out- 
pouring of generosity in response to this appeal. 

Because of this special collection, one of the largest 
for new garments ever held in the United States, the 
in the deserts under trees, and from Polish mothers who 
needed layettes for helpless infants born into a world 
of misery. 

The Summer drive for 1949 is for yard goods, rem- 
nants and woolen yarn. Supplies of cotton and woolen 
and by various orders of sisters who have charge of 
orphanages and rehabilitation homes for young girls. 
As we clothe and feed the cold and hungry peoples of 
Europe, we can bring warmth and satisfaction to their 
hearts and souls. 


Paul Blanshard and 
the Catholic Church 


George H. Dunne, S.J. 








II. The Church and democracy 


66 

Unoerneatu ALL its ponderous verbiage, the 
Catholic theory of Church and State is quite simple. It is 
essentially a variation of the doctrine of the divine right 
of rulers” (Blanshard, American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, p. 44). 

This is how Blanshard disposes of Catholic political 
philosophy. His “proof” is a truncated text, which 
Blanshard misunderstands, from Leo XIII’s encyclical, 
The Christian Constitution of States. 

Certainly the Catholic theory is that the ultimate 
source of public authority is God, not the multitude and 
not—the point ignored by Blanshard—the prince. The 
question in terms of which the doctrine of the divine 
right of rulers is resolved is whether this authority, whose 
ultimate origin is God, rests proximately in the people, 
who may delegate its exercise to prince or president, or 
proximately in the prince, who is then answerable not to 
the people but to God alone. The latter alternative is the 
doctrine of the divine right of rulers. The former alterna- 
tive, which vests sovereignty in the people, is Catholic 
political theory. 

One of the great political controversies in the history 
of Western thought was the famous debate between the 
Protestant James I of England, champion of the divine 
right of kings, and Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, great 
Catholic political philosopher and champion of the sover- 
eignty of the people. There is nothing to indicate that 
Blanshard ever heard of the debate. Bellarmine, one of 
the intellectual giants of his age, he dismisses with a 
phrase which, in the context of Blanshard’s style, is al- 
most a contemptuous epithet—‘an Italian Cardinal” 
(p. 235). 

Naturally there have been Catholics, as there have been 
Protestants, as there have been atheists and agnostics, 
who have defended the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings. Bossuet, the French orator and bishop (1627- 
1704), was one of the more eloquent of these. They were 
apologists for a system and were influenced more by their 
own social, economic and political predilections than by 
a rational analysis of the implications of the Catholic 
philosophy of man and society. 

To those of Blanshard’s readers who are honestly in- 
terested in knowing what Catholic political theory is, I 
recommend The Growth of Political Thought in the West, 
by Harvard’s Professor Charles H. MclIlwain (not a 
Catholic), the leading authority in this country on this 
subject, and Heinrich Rommen’s scholarly work, The 
State in Catholic Thought. 

In evaluating Blanshard’s critique of the Catholic posi- 
tion, it is important not only to understand what the 
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Catholic position really is, but also to understand what 
Blanshard’s position really is. There is no doubt that 
between the true position of Catholics and the position of 
Blanshard there exists a basic conflict. 

Blanshard is a political positivist who regards the State 
as the unique and absolute source of all rights. This is 
essentially fascism. Blanshard will not like to be told 
this. He is peculiarly sensitive on this point (p. 243). 
The fact remains that in its logical consequences his 
political theory is indistinguishable from Mussolini’s 
“nothing above the state, beyond the state, outside the 
state.” 

That this is Blanshard’s position is clear from the 
scandal he takes, and expects all Americans to share, 
in the fact that Catholic political philosophy affirms the 
right and, in some circumstances, the duty of citizens to 
resist the law. Far from being, as Bianshard alleges 
(p. 52), an un-American attitude, this is the theory in 
terms of which the Fathers of the American Revolution 
justified their revolt against England. It is the only 
political theory which justifies resistance to tyranny. 

Undoubtedly Blanshard would reply that his insistence 
upon absolute submission to the law, regardless of its 
character, applies only in a democracy and that this 
absolves his theory of any taint of fascism. It is true 
that the probabilities of tyranny are far less where people 
are free to elect their representatives than under a dicta- 
torship. But it is infantile to pretend that the possibility 
is non-existent. It is quite possible, for example, that the 
majority of the German people, after years of propaganda 
and the impressive, if superficial, achievements of the nazi 
regime, would have approved the racist Nuremberg laws. 
But the Nuremberg laws, even if approved by a majority 
vote, would still have been unjust and inhuman. 

Blanshard, who gets quite annoyed when he is held to 
account for the logical implications of his own theories 
(cf. Humanist, August, 1948, p. 56), would probably say 
that he is astonished that I should draw an analogy be- 
tween nazi laws and laws which exist or might exist in 
our democracy. Let us stick to the point. The discussion 
is about Blanshard’s political philosophy. Does he or 
does he not admit the right of citizens to refuse to submit 
to unjust laws? If he does not, his position leads logically 
to a justification of any tyranny that can mobilize the 
support of fifty-one per cent of the people. Fascism is 
fascism whether political power is monopolized by a 
single fascist leader or exercised by tens of thousands of 
fascist voters. If he does admit the right to refuse to 
submit to unjust law, then let him admit that, contrary 
to his present pretension, the Catholic position in this 
matter is thoroughly American and that the only differ- 
ence between him and Catholics is a division of opinion 
about the justice or injustice of certain specific laws. 

The laws which in many of our States require racial 
segregation in the schools and prohibit interracial mar- 
riage are unjust and immoral. That they may be approved 
by a majority of the citizens in these States doesn’t make 
them just. The Catholic institution or Catholic citizen 
who refuses to submit to these laws is the true champion 
of democracy. 
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The real problem in this matter of the Church and 
democracy does not arise, as Blanshard supposes, from 
our philosophy. It arises from our attitudes and policies, 
which often contradict our philosophy. This is not a 
specifically Catholic problem, but it is particularly pain. 
ful for a Catholic who believes that as a consequence of 
the Church’s view of the nature of man as a free, rational, 
political and social being, Catholics should be everywhere 
the foremost champions of political freedom against 
tyranny, of reasoned obedience to just laws against the 
enforced servitude of blind obedience to dictatorial de- 
crees, of the fullest participation by the people in the 
political life of the community against regimentation by 
a “party” with a messianic complex, and of the positive 
role of the democratic state in promoting the common 
good against the sauve qui peut theory of political nega- 
tivism. 

To pretend that such is the case would be as objectively 
dishonest as Blanshard’s book. It cannot be denied that, 
always with outstanding exceptions, churchmen in Spain, 
Italy, Austria, Portugal, Latin America and Vichy France 
have shown a marked preferential sympathy for authori- 
tarian political regimes. In my opinion, representatives 
of the Catholic body in this country have been too un- 
critical of these regimes. 

Yet it is manifest, in terms of Catholic philosophy, 
that authority, while necessary in society, stands far 
below freedom in the scale of Christian values. Freedom 
stands so high in the scale of values that God would 
permit men to separate themselves from Him for eternity 
rather than interfere with their freedom. Nor is there 
any way to explain why God permits the vast disorders 
which man has written upon every page of human history 
except in terms of His esteem for the freedom with which 
He has endowed us. 

The pattern of thinking which supports authority at the 
expense of freedom is shot through with inconsistencies 
and contradictions. This fact alone proves that it is not 
rooted in any integrated political philosophy. Thus I 
have frequently found an excessive admiration for dic- 
tatorship abroad combined with sturdy opposition to 
every increase of governmental authority at home. I have 
heard the highest praise of Franco’s public-housing 
projects from the same lips that branded every govern- 
ment-financed housing project in this country as “social- 
ism.” There was scarcely a piece of social legislation 
passed or projected during the Roosevelt Administration 
which I have not heard furiously criticized in certain 
clerical circles in which any word in criticism of the 
shackling of political, economic, social and cultural life 
in Spain or Portugal aroused angry resentment. 

The trouble is that most people are opportunists. Ex- 
pediency and self-interest shape their thinking and de- 
termine their policies far more than philosophy—or the 
Gospels. Few people are true idealists. What most people 
who say they believe in freedom and justice really mean 
is that they believe in freedom and justice for themselves. 
The champion of “white supremacy” can mouth the 
slogans of liberty, justice, equality and democracy as well 
as the next man, and sincerely think he believes in them. 
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This is not a Catholic peculiarity. It is a peculiarity of 
people, including “liberals” of Blanshard’s persuasion. 
Thus Blanshard can wax indignant at the tyranny of 
Spanish laws which impgse severe limitations upon 
Protestant religious activity. This is an affront to 
democracy. But he is singularly undisturbed by Mexican 
laws imposing far stricter limitations upon Catholic 
religious activity (cf. p. 282). This, to Blanshard, is 
entirely compatible with democracy. 

This is why Blanshard is in no position to single out 
Catholics or their hierarchy for criticism in this respect. 
But Bernanos, the Catholic who attacked evils whether in 
the Church or out of it, was in a position to do so. Like 
Bernanos, I do not believe that Catholics have any right 
to be like other people. The implications of their faith 
and of their philosophy about the dignity of man’s 
rational and free nature impose upon them the obligation 
of championing freedom, justice and truth everywhere. 


British relations 
with the Vatican 


Robert Wilberforce 








Tue RECEPTION of the Princess Margaret by the 
Pope during the Princess’ recent visit to Rome continues 
a long tradition of personal courtesies between the British 
Royal Family and the Holy See. 

In 1887 Leo XIII sent a high ecclesiastic from the 
Papal Court to represent him at the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. In the same year the Queen sent the Duke of 
Norfolk to convey her good wishes to the Pope on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. 
The Duke carried with him a personal gift of gold plate 
from the Queen—the same gold plate recently used in 
the canonization ceremonies of Sts. John Fisher and 
Thomas More, the last English saints canonized at St. 
Peter’s. 

Edward VII in 1902 sent the Earl of Denbigh to Rome 
as his special Ambassador for the Jubilee of Leo XIII. 
Pope Pius XII was represented by Cardinal Pizzardo 
(then Monsignor) at the coronation of George VI; and 
since 1914, when Great Britain established diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See, the King is represented on all 
official Vatican occasions by His Majesty’s minister. 

Since diplomatic establishments between courts did 
not much prevail before the early seventeenth century, 
it was formerly customary for sovereigns to send repre- 
sentatives on ad hoc missions. Thus the English king 
would send special envoys to the Papal States, and the 
Holy See sent Papal Legates on temporary special mis- 
sions. Cardinal Wolsey, for instance, had been appointed 
as such a Legate. 

Relations between the Court of St. James and the Holy 
See since the seventeenth century constitute a romantic 
story. During the days of the Stuarts, agents such as Sir 


Kenelm Digby and the Dominican George Conn were 
constantly passing between London and Rome. It was 
not, however, until the end of the eighteenth century 
that a duly accredited Papal diplomat made his appear- 
ance at the Court of St. James. 

The man who had that distinction was the son of Colin 
Erskine, a Scottish Jacobite in voluntary exile in Rome. 
On his father’s death, young Erskine was placed under 
the protection of Cardinal York, son of James II of Eng- 
land. After some study at the Scots College, Msgr. Erskine 
in 1793 was sent by the Pope to represent him at the 
Court of George III, the Vatican having learned that 
London would welcome a Papal representative. In all 
his seven years in London, Erskine appears to have been 
wise in dealing with the delicate problems of state and 
to have been on terms of friendship with Pitt, Fox and 
George III himself. 

During the Napoleonic wars, when French troops ar- 
rested prelates in Rome and forced the Pope to go 
almost under guard to Siena, His Holiness urged Msgr. 
Erskine to call the matter to the attention of the British 
Government. Due to the occupation of Rome, Erskine 
was cut off from all revenue and funds; and King George 
provided for him financially. Somewhat later the King 
even made a large grant to Cardinal York—at that time 
Stuart claimant to the throne. 

During the nineteenth century, communications be- 
tween Britain and the Vatican were conducted through 
non-official persons. At the end of the century the usual 
channel was Cardinal Howard, grandson of the twelfth 
Duke of Norfolk, who, after serving as an officer in the 
2nd Life Guards, had been ordained by Cardinal Wise- 
man in Rome and in 1877 was created a Cardinal and 
Archpriest of St. Peter’s basilica. 

Today the Pope’s representative in England is Arch- 
bishop Godfrey, the Apostolic Delegate, former Rector 
of the English College in Rome. In 1914 the British 
Legation to the Vatican was established. Sir John Per- 
rone, who accompanied Princess Margaret on her recent 
visit to the Vatican, is the present Minister to the Holy 
See. 

The ceremonial for the visit of the Princess is that laid 
down for the reception of royalty. It was used on the 
occasion when the Duke of Windsor (then Prince of 
Wales) visited the Pope in 1917, and on the visit of King 
George V and Queen Mary. 

The splendor of the Vatican must have been familiar to 
Princess Margaret, accustomed from childhood to mag- 
nificent state functions at Buckingham Palace. The 
Pope’s Swiss Guard and the King’s royal bodyguard, the 
Pontifical Court in Rome and the Royal Court in London, 
are akin in so far as both have their roots deep in the 
past. State occasions have their value. They can teach, 
with a color and pageantry more eloquent than words, the 
nobility of courtesy in a world always in need of such a 
lesson. 





(Robert Wilberforce, C.B.E., former Secretary of the 
British Legation to the Vatican, is at present Cultural 
Adviser to the British Information Services, New York.) 
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All nations 
call her blessed 


Miguel A. Bernad 


In 1853, a young Jesuit novice in France—Aloysius 
Pfister by name—began to entertain a little dream. 

The world (thought young Pfister) was full of monu- 
ments to Our Lady—monuments of every description, 
from wayside shrines to grand basilicas; from little lyrics 
to giant tomes; from statuettes to the famous Madonnas 
of painting and sculpture. Colleges and hospitals flourish- 
ed under her patronage. Societies, from religious orders 
to small local fraternities, bore her name. All this, he 
thought, was grand—but it was not enough (Mais de 
Marie, “numquam satis”). Why not erect in her honor a 
new type of monument, a philological tribute—a volume 
containing the Hail Mary in every tongue ever spoken by 
man, a volume in which “linguistics, caHigraphy and 
typography” would be combined into one gorgeous 
memento to the Mother of God? Then would the world 
know that all generations have called her blessed! 

Pfister’s little dream was not “little.” It was as san- 
guine an ambition as any novice could entertain. The 
book he had in mind was to include the Hail Mary not 
only in every language, but in every modification of a 
language, whether that modification were local (the patois 
that varies from region to region) or temporal (“avec 
Porthographe, les modifications, les changements qu’ont 
subis ces langues, en se perfectionnant depuis leur ori- 
gine jusqu’a présent”). Moreover, each was to be re- 
produced in the peculiar script and characters proper to 
the individual languages at every stage of development. 

After all the variations had been collected, what then? 
Here, the sanguine youth’s imagination was allowed full 
scope. When copies of the Hail Mary in every tongue 
had been compiled, all would be published in one 
gorgeous volume which would be a triumph of art. Each 
page would be illuminated, bordered in silver and gold; 
the letters or characters would be reproduced in various 
colors. But the center of attraction on every page would 
be the words corresponding to “Ave Maria” and the 
name “Jesus.” These would be reproduced in large capi- 
tals, and illuminated with miniature scenes from the 
locality where that particular tongue was spoken. The 
volume was to be a paean of color, a soaring cathedral 
between the covers of a book. 

Twenty-nine years Pfister worked on the project. He 
began in 1853, in France; he stopped in 1882, in China. 
The result is a manuscript volume which I found one 
day while browsing among the old books in the library 
of St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie. It contains the 
Hail Mary in no less than 342 versions, representing 248 
distinct dialects and languages. 

The volume is worth detailed study. On the title page 
is Pfister’s triumphant inscription: “Ave Maria, sive 


Maria ab Angelo variis linguis Salutata cui omnia a se 
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collecta scriptaque DDD P. A. Pfister, S.J., Chang-hai, 
1882.” 

There is a foreword in French, from which I have re- 
constructed some of the material for this article, and 
which is followed by the body of the book. Finally, there 
is a detailed alphabetical index listing all the entries, and 
faithfully recording the source and the date of entry. 

The completeness of the work is amazing. Pfister is 
not content with putting down the Hail Mary in French, 
German or Italian: he must include 36 different versions 
of the French, 16 of the German and 26 of the Italian. 
“French” does not include Breton, of which there are 
no less than five variations.) Twenty-two American In- 
dian dialects are represented, among which are 2 versions 
of Potawatomi, 2 of Creek Indian, 2 of Osage and 3 of 
“Montagnais.” There are 6 different entries in Arabic, 8 
in Greek, 4 in Basque, 7 in Visayan, 4 in Russian, 5 in 
“Celtique.” 

It was Pfister’s ambition to copy each Hail Mary in 
the script or characters proper to each tongue at each 
stage of its development. His efforts along this line are 
remarkable. He traces the Latin script through five dif- 
ferent stages, the Greek through at least four, the Hebrew 
through five. There are 4 samples of Syriac script, 3 of 
Georgian, 3 of Armenian, 7 of Chinese, besides Formosan 
and Mongolian. And all in his own hand. 

The most outstanding quality of the work, I think, is 
its scholarliness. In the matter of characters, for in- 
stance, the scripts used are not idealized or stereotyped 
samples, but faithful copies of actual manuscripts. One 
Latin manuscript is labeled “manuscrit de 10éme siécle” ; 
another “manuscrit de 1228.” One Greek entry is written 
in “caractéres du Codex Bibliorum Vaticani.” Of the two 
versions in Illyrian, one is in “caractéres glagolytiques,” 
the other in “caractéres cyrilliques.” In the few cases in 
which an entry is not copied from an actual manuscript 
but from an idealized or stereotyped alphabet, this fact 
is carefully noted: for instance, the sixth Arabic entry is 
“en caractéres coufiques, d apres Talphabet donné par 
Faulmann, p. 416.” (Histoire de [Ecriture. 8 Vo., Wien, 
1880.) 

The scholarly approach is further evidenced by the 
faithful recording of the source of every entry. These 
sources were varied: printed catechisms, histories, pub- 
lished letters, pamphlets from Propaganda. By far the 
greater number of entries were sent him by fellow-Jesuits, 
nuns, missionaries and lay friends from all over the 
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world. Whenever there are two sources, one immediate 
and one remote, Pfister is careful to record both: the 
Abenaqui Hail Mary (American Indian), for instance, 
was “escrit par Job Laurent, Abenaqui de nation, et 
envoyé de Woodstock, 1881 par le P. Perron.” Another 
entry was “envoyé par le Mgr. d Arindale, O.M.1. au P. 
Devitt, Woodstock, 1882.” 

These varied sources have special interest to us in that 
they open up little glimpses into the past. Several entries 
in Philippine dialects were “envoyé de Manille par le P. 
Colina, 1866.” Colina, a Spanish Jesuit scholastic, was 
sent from Spain to teach science at the Ateneo de Manila. 
There he obtained permission to use some rooms in the 
tower for his experiments and observations—the begin- 
ning of the Manila Observatory. Father Perron (men- 
tioned above) was a French Canadian, an officer in the 
French Army, who left the Army for the Society of Jesus 
and later became Rector of Woodstock College, Md. 

In his alphabetical index, Pfister carefully records the 
date on which he received each entry. From a study of 
these dates I discover that he worked on this project for 
twenty-nine years. When he started out in 1853, he 
made the resolve to ask the aid of as many people as 
possible, and “to add a few entries each year.” This 
resolution was faithfully kept, from the first entries in 
1853 through each single year, all the way down to the 
last entries in 1882. During those twenty-nine years 
much had happened to Pfister himself. Having finished 
the novitiate, he went through the Jesuit course of studies, 
was ordained, and was sent as a missionary to “Chang- 


hai.” With him, he brought his unfinished manuscript. 
By what turn of fortune this manuscript found its way 
from the banks of the Yangtze to the banks of the Hud- 
son, I do not know. It was apparently sent to the Jesuit 
novitiate in Frederick, Md., and taken to St. Andrew 
when the novitiate was transferred to Poughkeepsie. 
Father Pfister’s manuscript has not been published; 
but his dream of a “philological monument” to Our Lady 
has actually been realized by quite other hands. The 
Franciscan Fathers in Washington, D. C., have put out 
a splendid volume called The Ave Maria Book. Although 
it is not as complete as Pfister’s collection (150 as against 
Pfister’s 342), the volume is a thing of beauty and of 
splendid workmanship. The plates are full-color repro- 
ductions of those that adorn the monastery walls in Wash- 
ington. Besides the Hail Mary, there are also several 
plates of the Pater Noster, the Credo, and the Salve Re- 
gina. For the copy I am using, I am indebted to my 
compatriot, Mr. Benito Legarda, Jr., formerly of George- 
town and now a graduate student at Harvard. He sent 
me the volume, “in the interests of Marian philology.” 
Meanwhile, Fr. Pfister’s triumph of “Marian philo- 
logy” remains unpublished. May we hope that someone, 
fired with the same ardor that flamed in Aloysius Pfister, 
will undertake to publish the work, and that someone 
with money to burn will burn it in a glorious tribute to 


the Mother of God? 





(Miguel Bernad, S.J., is at present taking graduate work 
in education at Yale University.) 











Jean de Brébeuf—martyr 


SAINT AMONG THE HURONS 


By Francis Xavier Talbot, S.J. Harper. 
320p. $3.75 


Father General Aquaviva of the Jesuits 
turned to his secretary: “Write to the 
French Provincial and ask him to send 
two Fathers to Canada. A boat leaves 
Dieppe next month.” 

The General scanned his desk. In 
orderly files were folders recording the 
seesaw progress of his task forces in 
India, Japan, Ceylon, Ethiopia, the Con- 
go, Tibet, Mexico, Florida, Peru. And 
now here was Henry IV begging for 
men for Canada. Well, he would have 
them! It was a new beachhead—a 
chance to make the Church “at home” 
in America. 

The Society of Jesus swung into ac- 
tion. The first lucky volunteers, Fathers 
Biard and Massé, left Dieppe for 
Acadia in January, 1610. The battle for 
Indian souls was on—or, if you prefer, 
Operation “Top Secret” was under way. 
A top secret is not mailed. It cannot 
be wrapped in a package like brandy 
or bullets. It is carried by courier. It 
must be told, and its telling involves the 
personal example of men who believe 
the News they are carrying. Missioners 
are by vocation carriers of the top se- 








cret of the cosmos, confided by God in 
Judea thousands of years ago. That is 
the reason why Jean Brébeuf came to 
North America three hundred years 
ago. 

Father Talbot deserves some kind of 
medal for pulling Pére Jean’s story so 
definitively out of the hard-to-find Jesuit 
Relations, seventy-two volumes of mis- 
sionary diary from 1610 to 1791, and 
other obscure seventeenth-century doc- 
uments. He deserves another medal for 
telling it so interestingly. 

Everybody knows Brébeuf as the 
shadowy hero who was so outstandingly 
brave that even the stoic Iroquois, 
after murdering him, ate the good meat 
of this brave man’s body, and drained 
the blood of his heart to gain some 
of his spirit. Father Talbot tells us, 
along with hundreds of other surprising 
facts, that this Ajax had to be put “on 
the shelf” for a time because of tuber- 
culosis and had to be ordained out of 
season lest he die without the consola- 
tion of the priesthood. He tells us, too, 
about Brébeuf’s companion in martyr- 
dom, Lalemant, considered by the In- 
dians a “scraggly white dwarf,” yet 
equaling, almost surpassing, Pére Jean 
in courage. 

Back and forth the action swayed, 
from 1610 on, in the battle for Indian 
souls. It was twenty-four years before 


BO0hS 











a lasting mission could be planted. No 
sooner was the French settlement at 
Mt. Desert Island founded than the 
pirate Argall, who later abducted Po- 
cahontas, stole up from Virginia to 
pounce on the colony. Champlain made 
another try in 1615 with four Francis- 
cans. For ten years the grey friars 
grew greyer. So much to do, so few to 
do it! 

In 1624 the manpower problem in the 
Canadian mission field became acute. 
The Jesuits were again called in. 
Father Massé, who had somehow sur- 
vived the ill-fated Acadian experiment, 
arrived with the subject of our story, 
Brébeuf, and Father Charles Lale- 
mant. They worked alongside the 
Franciscans but were unable to main- 
tain a foothold this time either. The 
jerrybuilt settlements at Port Royal and 
Quebec fell tamely to a few English 
bluejackets, and back to England in a 
brig went the thwarted religious. 

Meantime England and France were 
reconciled. Canada became French, and 
the Church Militant marched again into 
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action. On July 5, 1632, three sea- 
soaked Jesuit “Rangers” landed at 
Quebec. This time they stayed. “It is 
my thought,” one of them, Pére Le- 
Jeune, said, “that we come here to dig 
the trenches. After us will come brave 
soldiers to besiege and take place.” 

Brave soldiers indeed were to come 
after them—Daniel in 1632, Brébeuf 
again in 1633, Garnier and Jogues in 
1636, Goupil in 1640, Chabanel in 1643, 
Lalande in 1644, Lalemant in 1646. 

No one doubts that the Church is 
“at home” today on this continent. For 
this, thank the early pioneers, Brébeuf 
in the forefront, who fought a glorious 
“Forty Years’ War” for Christ and 
spilled their blood to win. 

Father Talbot covers very readably 
the whole period during which twenty- 
six Jesuits gave their lives in one way 
or another for the faith. Eight died 
under such heroic circumstances that on 
June 29, 1930 they were officially de- 
clared Martyr-Saints. 

There were three periods: the beach- 
head; the New York State martyrdoms 
of Jogues, Lalande, Goupil; the Huron 
Holocaust, when Brébeuf went down at 
the head of his beloved Huron people. 

There is vivid portrayal in Father 
Talbot’s book of the three deaths at 
Ossernenon (now Auriesville, New 
York), which were but fuel to the 
smoldering fury of the restless, un- 
sated Iroquois. Blazing beyond con- 
trol, nothing less than the complete 
liquidation of the meddling blackrobe 
“foes” would sate them. They painted 
for the fray. 4 

Not for the squeamish is the story 
in Chapter 12 of the brutal massacres 
which followed in 1648-49. Father Tal- 
bot does not spare us the details. He 
lets us see, however, beyond the bru- 
tality and the burning to the beauty 
of the human holocaust, the seal of the 
sacrifice. 

The bedraggled journey made by the 
remaining Jesuit missionaries back to 
Quebec in 1650, bringing with them the 
last of the Hurons and the silk-wrapped 
bones of their beloved martyrs, closes 
the crimson record of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Failure was 
written large on the page of Jesuit mis- 
sion enterprise in New France—failure, 
that is, within the horizon of human 
vision, for they were, as we now know, 
forty fruitful years. Le Jeune’s “brave 
soldiers” had besieged and “taken” the 
place. 

Saint Among the Hurons is a more 
than worthy companion piece to the 
author’s Saint Among Savages, the 
story of Jogues. Besides making the real 
Brébeuf live for us, we are given, by 
way of bonus, a book chockful of fac- 
tual and readable history about a mis- 
sionary assignment recognized by every- 
body at the time as “the toughest job 


on earth.” Tuomas J. Correy 


Hungarian Cardinal—martyr 





CARDINAL MINDSZENTY SPEAKS 


Published by order of Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Longmans. 234p. $2.50 


THE MOTHER 


By Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. Radio 
Replies, St. Paul. 160p. $2.95 


Cardinal Mindszenty’s case is more 
than a personal drama on an epic scale. 
It symbolizes the central question of 
contemporary history—the survival of 
human rights. Because he realized that 
the issues involving him transcended 
his private fate, the Cardinal selected 
papers from his dossiers in advance of 
his arrest and sent them to Switzerland 
that the world might objectively judge 
his actions. At no slight expense and 
effort, Longmans have authenticated 
every document in this “White Book.” 
The Hungarian originals are available 
on challenge. Disavowing any “confes- 
sion” he might make in the trial he 
foresaw, the Cardinal was content to 
rest his defense on these documents. 

Here is the authoritative refutation, 
for example, of the charge that the 
Church opposed the distribution of land 
and frowned on democracy. Several pas- 
torals are reprinted, hailing democracy, 
whose corner-stone, the Cardinal 
pointed out, is the recognition of natu- 
ral rights. To the preposterous charge 
of personal anti-semitism, he recalled 
the resistance of the Church—including 
his own imprisonment—during the Ger- 
man occupation and the rule of the na- 
tive fascist Arrow-Cross organization. 
Protests aplenty fill these pages that 
record four years of defense of human 
liberties—protests against mass depor- 
tations, against the government text- 
book monopoly, against the expropria- 
tion of schools, against the prohibition 
of pilgrimages and processions, against 
the ban, dating from November 12, 
1947, on the circulation of any printed, 
or even stenciled, matter not approved 
by the communist government. 

It is unfortunate that the “White 
Book” was not available in English be- 
fore John Gunther wrote Behind the 
Iron Curtain. The documentary evi- 
dence it contains would have supplied 
a needed corrective for his superficial 
chapter on Hungary. Akos Zombory’s 
Introduction to Cardinal Mindszenty 
Speaks, and the history compressed 
in the “connecting links” between the 
documents, would have given Gunther 
some perspective on what really is go- 
ing on behind the Iron Curtain inside 
Hungary. 

Cardinal Mindszenty was walking in 
his garden with his mother when the 
secret police came for him last De- 
cember 26. Recently, she managed to 
prevail upon Peter Gabor, the Himmler 
of Hungary, to be allowed to see her 
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son. His earnest inquiry of her as to the 
proximity of his trial is evidence of how 
disoriented he was last February when 
his jailers made a puppet of him 
for their evil purposes. It is also a 
pathetic glimpse of his affection for her, 
As a school-boy he had won a prize on 
“the joys and sorrows of a mother.” As 
a young priest he expanded his topic 
into The Mother, a study of the spiri- 
tual characteristics of motherhood, a 
book of enormous popularity in Hun. 
gary and now suppressed. American 
readers may well find this tribute, re- 
plete with examples from literature and 
history, sentimental. They will, how- 
ever, agree with Cardinal Stritch when 
he writes: “The book reveals the inner- 
most soul of the Cardinal and helps us 
to appreciate better his intrepid de- 
fense of the souls in his care. Above 
everything else he is the shepherd.” 
Cardinal Mindszenty, the spiritual shep- 
herd, was convinced: “The mother, even 
as the priest, is a co-worker with God 
and the first apostle of the Church.” 
Epwarp Durr 


American author—convert 





THE NEXT THING 





By Katherine Burton. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 246p. $3 


It is a fine thing that Katherine Burton, 
who has written so many appealing 
biographies of American converts to the 
Catholic Church, should have been per- 
suaded to write the story of her own 
conversion. That story has a double 
appeal, because the story of her life is 
the history of a brave and gentle 
woman, nearly overwhelmed by a dis- 
aster that wrecked her marriage and 
left her responsible for the rearing of 
small children. 

Mrs. Burton’s descriptiops of her 
girlhood in Cleveland and visits to the 
old Germany from which her lovable 
parents emigrated are all charmingly 
nestalgic. In Cleveland started the sec- 
tarian odyssey which gave her wide 
experience before coming to the Cath- 
olic Church. She was confirmed in the 
Lutheran Church to which her family 
belonged. Later she went to the Meth- 
odist Church, then to the Baptist, finally 
to the Episcopalian. 

Then came Western Reserve Univer- 
sity—in the days when women profes- 
sors wore shirtwaists with high, stiff 
collars and gave “Browning evenings,” 
and Jane Addams was the heraine of 
all college girls. There is a reminiscent 
sigh for women whose college days pre- 
ceded World War I in Katherine Bur- 
ton’s account of taking a job in a cho- 
colate faetory “to learn actual working 
conditions.” She and her chum lasted 
just a week at it. Western Reserve was 
a Presbyterian college, but by that time 
young Katherine had become “an ag- 
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nostic” and the boy she fell in love 
with was exploring Christian Science. 
However, when he fell sick, he gave up 
that cult. 

In 1910 she married Harry Burton, 
a brilliant, lovable young newspaper- 
man who became a successful editor 
of magazines such as McCall’s and 
Cosmopolitan. In these years Katherine 
Burton was happy, contented, absorbed 
in home-making and her three children. 
When they settled in Garden City, she 
went to the Episcopal Church because 
her next-door neighbor invited her. 
Friendship with this same neighbor 
eventually brought Katherine Burton to 
attending the High Anglican Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin in New York. 

Among the many delightful portraits 
of notable personalities in Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s life, her sketch of Selden Delany, 
whom she met first at the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin but who preceded 
her into the Church and died a Catholic 
priest, is outstanding. 

A nervous breakdown was the be- 
ginning of mental deterioration that 
ended in Harry Burton’s tragic death. 
Katherine Burton, with three young- 
sters, found the burden of support laid 
on her shoulders and, all untrained, she 
pluckily tackled a magazine job and 
began the literary career that in the 
outcome has far outdistanced that of 


her very talented but ill-fated husband. 

The story of her journey into the 
fulness of faith is tenderly told and 
runs parallel with the story of Fr. 
Delany’s conversion. In strong contrast 
is her vivid sketch of the “businesslike 
but deeply devotional” Msgr. Joseph 
McMahon, rector of Our Lady of 
Lourdes Church in New York. In- 
cidentally, it is to Msgr. McMahon that 
readers owe postponement of Katherine 
Burton’s story of conversion until long 
practice in biographies of others had 
perfected her literary craftsmanship. 
She tells of asking him, at the end of 
her instructions before baptism, if she 
ought not write about her conversion. 

“Child,” said Monsignor wearily, 
“just sit down and be quiet for a 
while.” 

Still waters run deep. By waiting, 
Katherine Burton has deeply enriched 
her story for many a reader. 

DorotHy WAYMAN 





TO BE A PILGRIM 





By Joyce Cary. Harper. $3 


The life and times of Tommy Wilcher, 
who drifted irresolutely through a stir- 
ring period in England’s history, are 
the subject of Joyce Cary’s latest novel. 
The theme is the positive power of evil 


in the world. Only such a thesis could 
explain the author’s waste of so much 
good human material, which he creates 
only to deface or destroy. For involved, 
and often obscure or inadequate rea- 
sons, his people do wanton and foolish 
things. 

Mr. Wilcher is the same old gentle- 
man whom we left in a state of heart- 
break over the defection of the inimi- 
table Sara of Herself Surprised. To go 
back to his beginnings, to get to know 
the highly individualistic family that 
dominated the shy youngest child, to 
follow the progress of a frustrated life 
which left will and convictions curiously 
unformed, makes interesting but ex- 
asperating reading. Joyce Cary is an 
easy story-teller, and no one can sur- 
pass him in creating a natural-as-life 
character out of just the right words. 
If To Be a Pilgrim is a let-down after 
his sparkling last book, the fact is, in 


_a sense, a tribute te his subtlety of 


style, for this outlook is through old 
eyes and the pace would naturally be 
slower and the imagery less gay. 

To young girls whom Tom Wilcher 
annoyed in the park he was just a nasty 
old man who ought to be locked up. 
To his kin he was the family’s trouble- 
some head, needing nursing and sur- 
veillance in his last days. To himself 
he was a more rounded person than he 
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Natural Law in the Modern World 


by 


J. MESSNER, J.U.D., Dr. Econ. Pol. 


Translated by J. J. DOHERTY 


Social Ethics is a monumental, comprehensive study of the principles of sociology, so far as they 
affect the ethical aspect of social relations. The perennial principles that must be at the base of all 
ethical considerations, are expanded and applied to the conditions of the world in which we actually live. 


In the light of sound ethical principles the author treats such timely subjects as the following: 
competence for social reform, the family as the cell of society, minorities, trade unions, international 
law, the organized community of nations, popular sovereignty, the modern totalitarian state, the right 
of resistance, state and religion, capitalism, communism. 


This one-thousand page work will be a reliable guide for all persons who deal with social science 
and social problems, whether as teachers, legislators, writers, voters, or simply as members of society. 
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appeared, and saner, on the whole, than 
his relatives thought. He just tended to 
blend the past with the present and he 
sometimes heard the living voices of 
the dead. He thought a good deal about 
his youthful ambition to be a mission- 
ary, a pilgrim, of how he had wanted to 
love and serve God but had so often 
chosen evil instead, of how he had 
looked forward to a valiant life but had 
become entangled in the pettifogging 
details of money and possessions and 
stupid human relationships. 

Mr. Cary has the reviewer rather at 
a disadvantage in that he is writing 
about a man whose mind is no longer 
quite clear. If the thinking is some- 
times fuzzy, is it fair, under these cir- 
cumstances, to blame the author? Is a 
deathbed indifference to heaven, after 
a lifetime of concern with religion, to 
be explained solely by an old man’s 
failing faculties? Or could the Anglo- 
Irishman who created the intensely 
English and Protestant Mr. Wilcher be 
hinting that Protestantism itself is 
nearly dead? Marjorie HoLuican 


From the Editor’s shelves 


Foreicn Economic Po.icy FOR THE 
Unitep States, edited by Seymour E. 
Harris (Harvard. $6). This series of 
competent and authoritative essays by 
twenty-five leading government and 
academic economists on the interna- 
tional economic policy of the United 
States lacks unity, in the opinion of re- 
viewer Charles J. Walsh. With the con- 
tributors to the collection disagreeing 
among themselves, the book cannot be 
said to describe either the foreign econ- 
omic policy which this country is now 
following or an ideal policy which it 
should follow. A three-cornered debate 
between Professor Haberler and Pro- 
fessors Hansen and Balogh on the 
adequacy of classical orthodox ap- 
proaches to the solution of the technical 
problem of internation equilibrium is 
stimulating. 


Over THE Reers anv Far Away, by 
Robert Gibbings (Dutton. $3.50). The 
author of the memorable Lovely is the 
Lea visits the fabled islands of the 
South Seas. A master teller of travelers’ 
tales, Robert Gibbings paints sparkling 
word pictures of Tahiti, Samoa, Tonga 
and Fiji which match his engravings in 
clarity and precision of line. Reviewer 
William H. Shriver Jr. describes the 
author as “a graphic reconteur and a 
lover of the good things of life, be they 
real, fancied or legendary.” 
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THE WORD 











And they began all at once to make 
excuse....I have bought a farm.... 
I have bought five yoke of oxen. ... 
I have married a wife... . 


So much depends on the wife. 

It depends on whether she is one of 
those women who have been following 
Christ and ministering to Him ever 
since the days He walked through the 
land which is called Holy. 

If she is that kind of woman, she 
will never keep her husband away from 
God’s great supper. 

She will never detain him from the 
banquet at which the Creator of all 
things is the host, and His divine Son— 
if we may say it with all reverence— 
is the toastmaster. 

She will never keep her husband 
from the Church which is Christ feed- 
ing His lambs, feeding His sheep, 
through His servant Peter. 

She will never hold back her hus- 
band from his place at this table. Quite 
the contrary. 

I think I speak for most Catholic 
husbands when I say that under God 
I shall owe the eternity of happiness 
for which I hope to my wife. 

I have never told her so. 

I do not know the husbands of other 
lands, but I know American husbands. 

They are inarticulate about what they 
owe to their wives. 

What they feel, in their moments of 
feeling; what they think, in the rare 
moments when there is time for think- 
ing, is too deep, too sincere, too holy for 
utterance. 

They would feel like fools, saying it. 

I feel like a fool, even writing it down 
on my blushless, and unembarrassable 
typewriter. 

But let it be written. 

Let it be written that I know how 
God has gone about the mysterious and 
labyrinthine business of saving my 
soul; of bringing me from the highways 
and hedges—poor and feeble and blind 
and lame as I am—into His house. 

He sent His servant, saying: “Go out 
into the highways and hedges, and com- 
pel them to come in, that My house 
may be filled.” And she came, and 
compelled me. 

She and the children she gave to me 
—they compelled me. 

“T have married a wife, and there- 
fore I cannot come,” says the gospel 
for the second Sunday after Pentecost. 

I must amend it. 

I must make it read, “I have mar- 
ried a wife, and therefore I must come.” 

Joseru A. Breic 
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THEATRE 











THE CHANGELINGS. An important 
reason for the swift, and I hope tem- 
porary, decline of American drama is 
the changed character of the producer, 
the moneyman of the theatre. The pro- 
ducer digs up what in argot is called 
the jack, lettuce, long green or moolah 
—words signifying money—that pays 
for the rehearsal quarters, scenery, cos- 
tumes, the option on a theatre and other 
expenses of production. Who pays the 
fiddler calls the tune. Since the pro- 
ducer is the finance man of the theatre, 
it is both right and inevitable that he 
should decide what plays he wants to 
fnance, making his selection, of course, 
from the manuscripts submitted to him 
or not already optioned by another pro- 
ducer. 

Before the turn of the century, the 
Frohmans and Erlangers and_ the 
younger Belasco were essentially show- 
men. Belasco was also a playwright 
and actor. They were theatre men, 
who loved everything connected with 
the theatre, from Macbeth to the smell 
of the peanut gallery. They were equal- 
ly sensitive to dramatic values and audi- 
ence reactions. Besides, they were men 
of good taste, and while their decisions 
were frequently wrong they were sel- 
dom cheap. 

The producer as showman was suc- 
ceeded by the producer as investor, al- 
though a few of the former, notably 
Ziegfeld, Earl Carroll and George 
White, and also Belasco, were active as 
late as 1920. The investing producer 
made no pretense of being a judge of 
theatrical values or dramatic quality. 
He was a man with venture-money in 
his pocket and willing to risk it for a 
higher reward than it would earn in 
Wall Street or real estate. Since ven- 
ture-money is always needed in the 
theatre, as elsewhere in our complex 
society, the investing producer was a 
welcome parvenu in show business. It 
was venture-money, if memory is not 
at fault, that financed The Green Pas- 
tures. 

Now the producer, originally a show- 
man who changed to an investor, has 
again changed to a manager, compar- 
able with the executives of United 
States Steel. He does not invest his 
own money in a production, at least 
not much of it, but sells “pieces” of 
the play or musical show to anybody 
with from $100 to $10,000 to risk for 
a killing. If the production is a failure, 
his loss is nil, or he can deduct it from 
his income tax. Playing with other 
people’s money, he does not have to be 
too careful when selecting manuscripts. 


The Theatre Guild, Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein and a few others are contem- 
porary producers who follow the old 
tradition, combining showmanship with 
the know-how of smart businessmen. 
Most productions they sponsor are dra- 
matic and box-office hits. The new- 
style producers, who apparently ap- 
praise a manuscript by comparing it 
with popular motion pictures, produce 
most of the flops. If there were fewer 
changelings among producers we might 
have more good plays. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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IT HAPPENS EVERY SPRING. In 
springtime not only does a young man’s 
fancy turn in the well-known direction 
but the fancy of almost everybody turns 
to baseball. It has been a long time 
since three feature films, showing at the 
same time, have assisted in this latter 
process. To supplement the musical 
Take Me Out to the Ball Game and 
the biographical The Stratton Story, 
comes It Happens Every Spring, which 
I suppose can loosely be termed a fan- 
tasy. Certainly it deals with an entirely 
fabulous figure: a baseball pitcher 
whose deliveries are absolutely hit- 
proof. The gentleman in question is a 
college professor (Ray Milland) who 
prefers to remain incognito, and the 
secret of his success is a chemical for- 
mula he has accidentally hit upon 
which makes baseballs or anything else 
it contacts wood-repellant. This devious 
method of becoming the strike-out king 
of an unspecified major league is too 
patently far-fetched to make its mud- 
dled ethics any cause for concern. Much 
more to the point is the fact that not 
nearly enough imagination has been 
used in exploiting its comic possibili- 
ties. Aside from its trick photography, 
which is mechanically good but not 
good enough to look genuine, the chief 
comedy source is Paul Douglas in an- 
other of his wonderful “dumb mug” 
characterizations. Unfortunately he is 
handicapped by too many sessions as 
the hen-pecked victim of a wife named 
Mabel. Jean Peters is the romantic at- 
traction. This is a good bet for light- 
weight family entertainment but it 
should have been much funnier. (7wen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


NEPTUNE’S DAUGHTER is the usual 
expansive Technicolor musical. Esther 
Williams and a bevy of damsels are on 
hand filling all the available space in 
some futuristic bathing suits; while 
Red Skelton, Betty Garrett, Ricardo 
Montalban and Xavier Cugat more or 





THE PRIEST AT 
HIS PRIE-DIEU 


By 
Robert Nash, S.J. 


Fifty-two provocative meditations 
treating of the ideals, privileges, obli- 
gations, difficulties and remedies which 
the Priest’s vocation implies. The au- 
thor, following the plan used so suc- 
cessfully in his earlier work THY 
LIGHT AND THY TRUTH, arranges 
each meditation according to the scheme 
used by St. Ignatius in THE SPIR- 
ITUAL EXERCISES: preparatory 
prayer, setting, fruit, body of medita- 
tion, summary and tessera. Each medi- 
tation, which will occupy one week, 
is meant to supply thoughts and prin- 
ciples to help the priest during his 
morning hour or half-hour at his prie- 


dieu. $3.00 


At your Bookstore, or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER MARYLAND 
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Another Great 
Life of Faith 


THE LIFE OF JEAN DE BREBEUF 


Saint among 
te FIURONS 


by FRANCIS 
XAVIER TALBOT, S.j. 


> Here is a pulse-stirring, 
heart-warming biography of a 
great Saint—the first to meet 
martyrdom three centuries 
ago in the New France of that 
day. Jean de Brebeuf, a Nor- 
man Jesuit, landed in Cham- 
plain’s Quebec in 1625, with 
the mission of converting the 
Huron savages to Christ. 


® This swift-paced book is 
more than a biography of a 
Saint whose story has never 
been completely told in Eng- 
lish, it is a vital chapter in the 
tragic history of New Prance 
in America'‘three centuries 
ago, a story of the failure of 
colonization partially re- 
deemed by the blood of the 
martyrs of the Church. 
At your bookseller. $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
e New York 16, N. Y. ® 
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Resort & Travel 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Idywile Cottage 
MT. POCONO, PENNA. 


A family vacation spot. Modern accommoda- 
tions, comfortable rooms and good food served 
Playground facili ities, 8} 

















family style. rts. 
Booklet -P. 3681 


MATT AND VIOLA CURRAN 
Owners-Managers 


RHODE ISLAND 


MT TT 
ROCKHAVEN HOTEL 
(On Ocean Front) 
WEEKAPAUG, RHODE ISLAND 


American Plan 


JOHN F. GALLAGHER, Mer. 
Telephone or write for particulars 
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 TPHORN-MEL HALL 
MT. SINAI, L. I. 


Is an exclusive small hotel catering to 22 guests. 
— for ang charming surroundings and excellent 


with meals. 
Daily $7 to $8 $40 to $50 Weekly 


ATTBACE es snes pox RATES 


Tel.: Port at 4 ae 1034 z= 








NEW JERSEY 


FOREST PARK HOUSE 


BUDD LAKE, NEW JERSEY 
Mary B. Fuchs Tel. Netcong 439 
Enjoy your Vacation and Weekends 
Hideaway for Newlyweds 
Home Cooked Food Private Swimming 
Shade trees 
All churches and amusements nearby 
$6.00 Daily $385 Weekly 











FLORIDA 





Traymore Hore. 
MIAMI BEACH 
=== DIRECTLY on the OCEAN at 24th St. 
Conveniently and Centrally Located 
Private Beach Gens Club 


Rates from $5 Dble. @ Annex from $4 Dble. 
Cocktail Lounge Social Staff 





Camp Directory 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 22-August 18. Regular and review classes for 
boys in college preparatory subjects: English, Lan- 
guages, History, Mathematics, and Sciences. Intro- 
ductory course in Philosophy June 13- July 9 9. Sail- 
ing, swimming, and other sports. Conducted by 
Benedictine — assisted by Lay Masters. 
r brochure address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
rtsmouth, Rhode Island 











less informally divide the labor in the 
vocal, dancing, instrumental and cus- 
tard-pie departments. This leaves Keen- 
an Wynn in the uncomfortable and 
wasteful position of straight man. The 
plot is chiefly concerned with man-chas- 
ing and mistaken identity. Miss Wil- 
liams, a cool and collected career girl, 
undertakes to distract a polo-playing 
Lothario from South America (Montal- 
ban) in order to protect her man-crazy 
sister (Miss Garrett), who professes to 
be in love with him. Since Betty’s af- 
fections have actually settled on Skel- 
ton, a stable-hand who loves being mis- 
taken for a celebrity, the opportunities 
for talking at cross-purposes are unlim- 
ited. The number of successfully cul- 
minated romances arising out of these 
unlikely beginnings: two. No matter 
from what angle it is viewed, the story 
is extremely foolish. If taken at all 
seriously it is offensive to boot. How- 
ever, it must find favor with large 
sections of the movie-going public; it 
has been used, with slight variations, so 
many times before. (MGM) 


ILLEGAL ENTRY. Attorney General 
Tom Clark lends his official presence 
to this film about the work of the U. S. 
Immigration Service. When he departs, 
he takes the semblance of authentic, 
documentary flavor with him, leaving 
behind a distillation of pure and stereo- 
typed melodrama. The entire Immigra- 
tion Department, according to the 
movie, is baffled by a murderous gang 
of smugglers who are flying aliens 
across the border from Mexico and who 
have escaped detection by jettisoning 
their human cargo at the first sign of 
trouble. In its extremity, the Depart- 
ment enlists the services of a two-fisted 
amateur (Howard Duff) who infiltrates 
and rounds up the gang with the great- 
est of ease, pausing only long enough to 
fall in love with the chief lady sus- 
pect (Marta Toren) and to prove her 
victim rather than villain. Harassed 
theatre managers may have trouble con- 
vincing their family patrons that the 
picture wasn’t shown before under an- 
other name. (Universal-International) 
Morra WALSH 
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IF THERE HAD BEEN TELE- 
phones in the days of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson... . 

(Scene: Wordsworth answers phone in 
his study.) 

Wordsworth (recognizing voice): Well, 
if it isn’t Al Tennyson. It’s pleasant 
hearing your voice, Al. 


Tennyson: Mutual, Will, mutual. I 
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called to tell you about Childress—hig 
book on flowers is ready for publication, 
I know your love for flowers— 
Wordsworth: Ah, yes. To me the mean- 
est flower can give thoughts too deep 
for tears. 

Tennyson: He needs money, Will, to 
get the work published. How would you 
feel about making a contribution? 
Wordsworth: I will be happy to do so, 
Al. He’s a deserving fellow, although I 
do not think he hears what the flowers 
are saying. 

Tennyson: Very likely not. 
Wordsworth: A primrose by a river’s 
brim, a simple primrose is to him, and 
it is nothing more. You heard of my 
experience with him? 

Tennyson: No, I cannot recall hearing 
it. 

Wordsworth: Well, two months ago, he 
and I were walking along when I saw 
a crowd, a host, of golden daffodils; 
besides the lake, beneath the trees, 
fluttering and dancing in the breeze, 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, tossing 
their heads in sprightly dance. My 
heart commenced dancing with the 
daffodils. But it was not thus with Chil- 
dress. Believe it or not, he was com- 
pletely oblivious of the jocund company 
we had about us. 

Tennyson: There are millions like him, 
Will. The flowers and the trees, the 
brooks and the oceans are ceaselessly 
mirroring the breath-taking perfections 
of God; yet how few the eyes that see; 
how few the ears that hear. We humans 
have great limitations, Will. What am 
I? An infant crying in the night; an 
infant crying for the light. 
Wordsworth: One is always brushing 
against these limitations. 

Tennyson: Yesterday, I plucked a 
flower and addressed it thus: Flower 
in the crannied wall, I pluck you out of 
the crannies: I hold you here, root and 


. all, in my hand, little flower. But if I 


could understand what you are, root 
and all, and all in all, I should know 
what God and man is. 
Wordsworth: As you say, we cannot 
fathom the creature, let alone the 
Creator. Still, I feel we lose many 
echoes of God’s greatness that sound in 
the flowers and the mountains and the 
oceans—echoes we could hear with 
stricter attention. The trouble is, Al, the 
world is too much with us; late and 
soon, getting and spending, we lay 
waste our powers. 
Tennyson: There is a bright side, 
though, Will. Here below, men may rise 
on stepping-stones of their dead selves 
to higher things. Here below, any man 
can climb the great world’s altar-stairs 
that slope through darkness up to 
God’s great arms. 
Wordworth: Al, come up to dinner, and 
we can continue this discussion. I will 
give you my Childress donation then. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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